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ABOUT THIS MmAL 



Peace Corps Volunteers and other development workers often find them- 
selves in a tovm, village, or rural outpost where a great need exists for 
income-generating projects • Sometimes the resources available for such 
activities are slim: raw materials are hard to come by; the labor pool 
often lacks technical, business or literacy skills; even the local markets 
may be unreachable because of impassable roads or a lack of vehicles. But 
even in these circumstances, people are anxxous to supplement their income 
and hope to find a product that can be made for sale. Often they look to a 
community worker for assistance. 

Then, too, many Peace Corps Volunteers, struck by the beauty of local 
crafts, cannot help but imagine how excited the folks back home would be to 
have authentic crafts. But the perceptive Volunteer realizes that one must 
walk before one runs. Exporting to the Western nations is possible only 
after achieving success in local and regional marketplaces. Exporting will 
take the kind of planning and execution described in this manual. 
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The challenge the development worker faces is to help a group of 
trained or trainable people choose a product, produce it, and market it 
successfully. Local artisans who have never before operated as business 
people must be introduced to a new way of thinking about their work. They 
must come to understand what is meant by "marketable". They must organize 
themselves to produce the amount, quality and type of crafts needed to make 
the business profitable. 

They must learn to strike a balance between quantity and quality con- 
trol. Billing, packings shipping, accounting — all the details of conimerce 
which Western business takes for granted — will be new concepts to the 
uninitiated. Getting a grasp on them will present a challenge to local 
craftspeople. 

In many cases, the traditional crafts — especially decorative ones — 
will not be the best choice of product for a profitable venture. A new, 
more utilitarian product may more likely be needed by the local populace. 
Making the new product may require adapting traditional skills and/or 
training for the artisans. 

Launching a small business anywhere requires a big commitment of time, 
thought and energy; doing so in a developing country is a monumental 
undertaking. It can be done, however, provided that a logical plan of 
action is followed. This handbook is intended to provide just that. 




INTROOOCTION 



In ancient times, everything produce'^ for use, for ritual, or for 
decoration was crafted, since everything was made by hand^ As titae passed, 
individuals, villages, and even countries began to specialize in certain 
prod,ucts, which were then traded for others. Trade has evolved into th^ 
complex system we have today, in which parts of products may be made in one 
country, assembled in another nation, and sold in a third country* 

In this context, handcrafted items are a very small par.*t of the world- 
wide economy. Yet, they represent a significant part of the export market 
because, in underdeveloped countries, even the small amount of income 
generatied by these products makes a big difference to the families involved. 



The Allure of Third World Handcrafts In the We«t 
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The definition of crafts includes both the traditional definition of 
crafts as works of folk art, and trades, vhich includes any product made by 
hand. Craftsmanship implies skill and knowledge and, in sone cases, artis- 
tic expression. 

In the West, during the Renaissance, a distinction was made between 
crafts and -fine art" which came to be regaraed as superior. As a result 
of the Industrial Revolution, crafts were again redefined, to distinguish 
them from "industrial products'*. 

Traditional crafts declined in popularity until the late i9th Century, 
when Britons John Ruskin and William Morris argued for a revival of craft 
guilds and for a renewed appreciation of handmade objects. A similar 
movement was spearheaded in the U.S. by Louis Comfort Tiffany who helped 
elevate crafts to a recognized art form. Later Frank Lloyd Wright and 
others incorporated natural materials into architecture and art. Thanks to 
their leadership, a popular revolt against over-aechanization (and the 
exploitation of labor that accompanied it) dominated the first half of the 
20th Century. 

The post-World War II years saw an upsurge of exuberant popular design, 
although it was relatively devoid of traditional craftsmanship. The pop Art 
of the 1960's, with its emphasis on synthetics and materialitm, gave way to 
a desire for handcrafted items in the late 1970's and 1980's. It seems 
that, as the world became increasingly perceived as being at risk from 
industrialized processes, a hunger was created for objects individually 
crafted by hand. 
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Today, Western craftsmanship usually means studio art, often realized 
in abstract forms too esoteric for popular taste. As a result. Western 
crafts ihops generally are not able to satisfy customers who are eager for 
visibly handwade objects but who are unwilling or unable to pay for expen- 
sive, sophisticated, and impersonal Western crafts. 

Crafts from Third World nations are marketable in the West not only 
because they are less expensive, but because they embody an intrinsic craft 
tradition. Hoever, even Third World crafts have evolved: traditional 
crafts, unchanged for centuries, have been altered in response to Western 
taste, heavy demand, and competition from inexpensive but attractive 
assembly-line crafts. Wooden figures once handcarved now bear ink lines, as 
craftspeople attempt to cater more to the tourist market or to their own 
concept of what is "modern". 

In some cases, this trend is reversing yet again as Western consumers 
become increasingly sophisticated and discriminating. Crafts which tourists 
have been bringing home for years ~ like wood carvings, brightly-colored 
baskets, and straw hatP — are losing ground as products with more aesthetic 
appeal and utilitarian value gain in popularity. Textiles are a big growth 
aarket: handmade clothes, tapestries, rugs, bedspreads and tablecloths 
remain popular despite high Import duties imposed by the U.S. and other 
countries. Woven wicker, cane, bamboo, and rattan furniture is also 
popular. 

Third World art.*,sans can indeed find markets in the United States and 
other countries. But most local craftspeople do not aarket internationally 
and, indeed, need and want to first take advantage of local opportunities. 
These opportunities may not take the form of traditional crafts. Instead 
craftspeople may need to either alter their designs or find entirely new 

Items to produce and sell. 
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Although the history of crafts is one of peaks and valleys in popula- 
rity » it seems clear that traditional aethods and items will continue to be 
valued. Once local artisans understand this and see their crafts as a way 
to earn a living ^ they can move on to the next step: producing for sale. 
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THE CRAFTS K1WIR0»1KNT 



Assisting craft production fits well with the development philosophy of 
Peace Corps and other development agencies which emphasize community 
involvements Craft groups promote community participation and self-reliance 
and can make maximum use of locally available traditional skills and resour- 
ces, including local materials. Successful crafts products not only produce 
income and develop marketable skills but also provide participants with 
experience in a development process that can be used to address other 
coranunlty needs ~ for education, potable water or improved crop production, 
for example* 
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Crafts can provide a point of entry into the cash economy for those who 
Bay have traditionally remained outside it. Properly managed , crafts groups 
can hielp to Increase both the income of artisans and the production of 
processed goods for locals national and even export markets. Moreover , by 
providing a supplement to agricultural activities in rural areas » crafts can 
comprise part of an Integrated employment strategy to help the un- and 
underemployed. Successful crafts enterprises also contribute to the status 
of participants both as professionals and as significant income producers. 

Yet governments and planning institutions too often view crafts 
projects as marginal, not central , development activities. Usually crafts 
are not considered an integral part of national economic development 
programs. If considered as a means of economic development at all, crafts 
are usually viewed in terms of increasing the gross national product and 
securing more foreign exchange through exports. The economic situation of 
individual artisans is rarely considered. Yet crafts development programs 
can be a means of expanding employment as a significant part of an overall 
local, regional or national plan. 

Despite their potential, however, crafts activities rarely provide the 
community benefits they are capable of producing « Like other small busi- 
nesspeople in developing countries, crafts producers face a number of 
obstacles in seeking to carve out a niche in the economy. In general, 
crafts producers in developing countries are untrained in organization, 
management and business techniques. They are undercapitalized, lack access 
'to market information, and operate under precarious market ' conditions. 
Consequently, they are often either at the mercy of and exploited by the 
market and its intermediaries or outside the cash economy, producing only 
for home use. 
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Conmon problems of crafts producers include: 

# Poor product selection^ Products are seldom created with a market 
in mind* Artisans either make what they always havey with no con- 
cept of what is needed by the consumer^ or scatter their efforts by 
creating many types of products ^ only a few of which may be 
marketable* Lacking market knowledge ^ artisans fail to consider 
products which they have never made before, but which might be more 
saleable* Learning what the market demands can help them focus 
their time and effort on production of the most popular items, which 
would mean more profits* Expanding this knowledge to include trends 
in foreign markets presents an additional challenge* 

# Lack of capital* Few banks or foreign assistance organizations are 
willing to invest in small enterprises* Large numbers of suiall 
accounts are costly to administer; loan requests are complicated and 
time-consuming to process* The result is that lending institutions 
often refuse to make loans to small crafts groups* The problem is 
compounded for groups composed primarily of wonen, who rarely have 
an opportunity to participate in financial transactions in many 
developing countries* Because they lack experience, these groups 
are often considered to be poor credit risks* 

# Lack of organization* Most artisans work singly or in small, 
isolated groups at home, with little access to information about 
potential customers or competitors* Large buyers and wholesalers, 
who can serve as intermediaries between producers and markets, find 
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it difficult and frustrating to locate and buy from these widely- 
dispersed groups* Most producers could benefit from pooling their 
resources and talents in an organization that could buy collectively 
and both bargain and market more effectively* 

High production costs* Labors-intensive, handcrafted items require 
considerable price mark-up if a profit is to be made* The time, 
overhead and materials required for craftB production make it hard 
to strike a balance between a fair price to producers and an accep- 
table one to consumers* Often, producers underestimate cheir costs 
and ask a price which does not fully cover thair labor and materi- 
als* 

Insufficient production capacity and quality control* Many small 
groups and individuals find it difficult to fill orders because they 
lack the ability to produce sufficient amounts of quality goods on a 
regular basis* In many cases, technical assistance in product 
design, appropriate technology and the development of product stan- 
dards could alleviate these problems* 

Transportation * Craftspeople working in small communities or remote 
areas face transportation problems* Roads are roughs trucks 
overloaded and irregularly scheduled, air and water transport 
expensive* Proper packaging and labeling is important but often 
lacking* Export shipping requires yet another set of 
considerations: packing against the many problems of handling; 
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theft and pilferage; rough handling by forklifts, slings, chutes, 
and nets; bumping and moisture — both from rain while loading and 
unloading and seawater in the ship's hold; weightvolume relationship 
costs; certificates of origin, invoices, and all other shipping and 
collection documentation needed. (Freight forwarders can be helpful 
with much of this.) 



• Lack of suppliers and access to them. Often the supplies artisans 
need are not available* They may prefer the synthetic to natural 
fibers • For example , many artisans involved in needlework find a 
polyester/cotton blend easier and faster to use than pure cotton — 
cheaper^ more flexible, and often unavailable* It is important to 
realize that many artisans in Third World countries prefer newer 
to traditional supplies and tools — particularly the young crafts- 
people* 
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• Lack of business skills. Craftspeople generally lack skill in many 
management , purchasing , bookkeeping , and other business practices * 
Many even lack basic literacy or numeracy skills* 

• Insufficient knowledge of market trends* Judging what is likely to 
be profitable in local markets is difficult enough for most crafts 
producers* Information about market trends, buying habits and 
buying cycles is not readily available even in communities with 
which producers are familiar* Determining those trends and tasks 
for distant foreign markets presents an on-going challenge to even 
the best producers* 
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Clearly 9 crafts projects can have a tremendous positive impact on a 
community. But local craftspeople and their supporters in the cooanunity may 
need a great deal of help in overcoming the problems just described in order 
to get the maximum benefit from crafts activities. 
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TO CBAFT OK MOT TO C8APT; TBAI IS THE QPESnOM 



In any developing community, there are a host of problems to be ad- 
dre8sed« The needs for better health and nutrition, a reliable source of 
water, education for children, and Improved roads or housing all compete for 
the time, resources and attention of community members* Even If Income 
generation and Increased employment are high on the list of community 
priorities. It Is necessary to assess whether a crafts project Is really the 
best route to take toward achieving those goals e Too often people sleze 
upon crafts projects as the Ideal solution to the problem of low Income 
without considering other alternatives* 

For example, whenever planners, program developers, and project 
directors are asked how to develop Income-generating activities for women, 
they Invariably mention crafts* The myth that crafts are women* s work 
persists because stitching, weaving, basketry, pottery and the like are 
skills women have historically developed as part of their domestic respon- 
sibilities* Using these traditional skills to produce items for sale, the 
theory goes, does not interfere with the women's responsibilities at home 
and does not threaten work usually considered the province and privilege of 
men* (Tlds theory applies even to work newly introduced into a community*) 

Although crafts can be a solid source of income and provide women with 
a link to their heritage, crafts industries often concentrate women in 
labor-intensive and exploitive situations that require long hours and 
generate meager income* Crafts which do provide good returns, such as 
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bronte-casting, ttetal*vork» jevelry-aaklng, and glase-bl owing, remain the 
provln<ie of men in many cultures* 




What ve call issues of **comparable worth" in the U*S« are cofomon in the 
crafts industries of ttany countries* In tailoring, for instance, the best 
paid job (cutting) is most often done by men; women are paid less for 
stitching, finishing, and button*-work, even though these jobs may require a 
high degree of skill* If crafts are to benefit the community in more ways 
than by simple income generation, care must be taken to avoid such 
exploitive situations* This can be done by urging sensitivity to 
exploitation on the part of the community so that tasks and income are 
equitably shared or by seeking more appropriate alternatives* 
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Therefore^ it is best to move slowly at firsts taking time to assess 
the community's true needs. One way to do this Is to first become familiar 
with the community informally — by meeting people » learning about neighbor- 
hoods, and establishing contacts « 

Explore all poeslbilltles flrat . 

Ify in getting to know the community, the development worker discovers 
a high level of concern for income generation ^ a range of options exists for 
addressing the problem. These options can be explored with community mem- 
bers either by meeting with established community groups (such as the 
village council or women's society) or by calling together people vho may 
have expressed a special common iilterest (such as local artisans or women 
involved in seasonal agriculture). There are any number of possibilities 
for income generation in addition to crafts , including: 

• Horticulture. The discussion might cover possible crops and their 
cultural requirements; sources of seeds or seedlings; fertilizer and 
land; resources; degree of interest and skills; whether produce will 
be sold fresh or processed into jams. Juices or prepared foods first 
and what possible markets exist for both types of proilucts; 

# Animal husbandry. The group might discuss raising animals coopera- 
tively^ instituting improved methods, initial costs and anticipated 
profits, and possible products and markets; 
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• Fish culture» The group wight look at the availability of pond 
sites; special skills, such as net-making, that may be required; 
pooling of labor and profit-sharing; 



# Grain processing* In many countries people are proficient in the 
processes of parboiling^ drying, husking, vinnowing, and storing 
rice or other staple grains. The possibility of owning and managing 
a small grain processing association, using mechanized methods, 
might be discussed. 

In some cases the process of exploring all these options and choosing 
an appropriate project may take considerable time and effort. For groups 
vhoee primary background and interest is in crafts to begin with, the pro- 
cess may focus instead on what kind of enterprise would make best use of 
their expertise. But for both kinds of groups ^ the discussions should 
attempt to answer a few fundamental questions: 

# Is the business under discussion suitable, given what they know 
about their consnunity? 

# Is it is feasible, given the size of the group, the resources 
available, other community interests or needs, and priorities of the 
local government? 

# Is the group willing and able to develop the business skills 
necessary to maintain the enterprise? 
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# Can the scattered efforts of many producers become organized into a 
coherent, centralized group, able to fill orders on a timely basis? 

• Is the business or product in question is of enough interest to 
consumers to be marketable ? 

# Can the project can be developed soundly enough to operate 
efficiently and independently, especially once the community worker 
leaves? 

• Can the sources of credit, technical assistance, materials, equip- 
ment, and available training be tapped, and in what ways? 

Pace yog know craft g is the artgiier>>> 

If the group decides that a craftB project is indeed the most likely 
vehicle for successful income-generation, the next step io to determine- the 
level of expertise which already exists in the group* Assistance must be 
built on what the group already knows* Skilled artisans who are already 
part of formal or informal craft groups may have moved beyond the initial 
concerns of assessment, organization, and marketing awareness* In these 
cases, the artisans often require assistance in expanding an established 
business* 

Beginning crafts groups will need help in acquiring both basic skills 
and an understanding of the nature of a crafts enterprise* It will have to 
be stressed at the outset that crafts projects often involve intricate work. 
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can be time-consuming, must be run in a business-like way, and involve nume- 
rate and literacy skills. The groups will need to appreciate the complexity 
crafts production and marketing, the amount of planning needed, the level 
of workload, the impact on the community, and the energy needed to devote to 
aarketing and othe issues. 

Efforts to motivate and encourage the group as it develops should 
strive to maximize participation by group members. A series of group "^leet- 
itigs will build group cohesion, encourage involvement, and foster confidence 
in the group process. The development worker's rol?- will be to provide 
guidance as the group itself: 

• defines objectives; 

• identifies the range of skills available and needed; 

• makes decisions about the diversity of products to be made and 
marketed; 

• determines the level of production capacity possible; 

• identifies and explores sources of credit, materials, and technical 
assistance; and 

• performs all the other assessments which comprf.se part of a 
successful business plan. 
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One of the ways a development worker can be most valuable is in helping 
the group members learn from the experience of others involved in crafts 
marketing and making it possible for them to tep the sources of information 
and assistance that exist to help them. 



COMMON PROBLEMS AH) SOLUTIONS 

There are some problems all groups must face when deciding whether or 
not to begin a new small business; there are also some common sources of 
helj/ which can be essential to solving these problems, regardless of whether 
the source of income-generation is to be crafts or something else» 

Some of the common problems include government investment incentives 
that favor medium- to large-scale industries; complex licensing or permit 
procedures; the general unavailability of start-up capital and loans for 
would-be exporters; complex tariff structures and other issues which require 
experienced, professional understanding; and detailed research into 
potential markets before an approach is realistic. 

Many times the local community has businesspeople, bankers, account- 
ants, lawyers, and others who can help identify and solve these problems* 
Other sources of assistance can be grouped under the related problem, as we 
have attempted to outline below* 

Getting Cash and Credit 

All groups share a need for financing the start-up and operation of the 
enterprise* There is generally a need for both capital investments and 
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working or operating capital which, together, cover most costs necessary for 
an enterprise to become self-su&taining. 

Capital costs are initial expenses which cover such things as the 
purchase of machinery, equipment, land and buildings. Operational costs, 
comprised of both fixed and variable costs, are based on day-to-day 
operations of the enterprise. 

Since all too often entrepreneurs underestimate their expenses and 
collapse under the weight of indebtedness, it is important that the group 
start off on a sound financial basis. 

The following are major cost categories which must be considered: 

Capital costs are those needed to acquire, build, and install 
equipment, machinery, and other elements of the production unit to 
insure that it is ready foi. the artisans to start producing crafts. 

Fixed costs are those that the enterprise will incur regardless of the 
level of production. They include 1) financing to begin production, 
2) depreciation for the costs incurred in using and wearing out 
machinery and equipment, generally viewed os a cost of producing a 
product, 3) maintenance and repair, A) rental or lease fees, and 5) 
salaries. 
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Variable costs relate directly to the level of production ^ principally 
raw materials and direct labor* 

Start*>up costs* These are one-time costs specifically related to 
getting the project going and not already covered by capital costs. 
Examples: legal fees, licensing* 

It is unrealistic to expect any project to become self-sufficient 
financially when it begins production* There will have to be a provision 
for carrying the project for at least six months until production problems 
are ironed out^ sufficient stocks of finished goods are completed and enough 
funds are on hand to buy raw materials* Therefore, all costs of operation 
(both fixed and variable) should be covered for the six month period* This 
planning will give the project the liquidity to operate in a stable way 
until profits are sufficient to sustain the enterprise* Many times this 
provision is overlooked and the viability of projects is affected as the 
facility and equipment are set up without the funds to get into production* 
(A charL to assist in estimating these costs is supplied at the end of the 
chapter*) Because donor agencies are inclined to fund start-up costs but 
not recurring costs » it is important to expand the definition of start-up 
capital to include six months worth of working c&^ital* 

Some community groups may be able to pool resources and have enough 
money, materials, and manpower to start a business, using profits later to 
expand it; others need credit to support a level of production that will be 
profitable* 
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Access to credit in the Third World is a real problem. Funds are 
generally unavailable, both inside and outside the local community. Once 
•ourcec of funds are identified, tapping them usually requires the group to 
endure a long and involved application process, often demanding detailed 
schedules, budgets, and project evaluations. Preparing the information 
needed for this process may be useful but can also be overwhelming to a 
group applying for the first time. (See Appendix 1 for a sample application 
form.) 

Despite these discouraging facts, there is some hope. Many host 
governments are encouraging small businesses by attaching craft bureaus to 
ministries of industry, commerce, finance, social services, or agriculture. 
They are trying to encourage banks to do more small-scale lending. Some 
international and regional institutions now have special intermediary pro- 
grams in a number of countries to help create capital for small businesses. 
Examples of these efforts follow: 

• The Village Polytechnic Program within Kenya's Ministry of Housing 
and Social Services funds crafts training centers. 

• The Metro Manila Barangay Industries Development Program, initiated 
by the Philippine Ministry of Industry, aims to increase employment 
by setting up econcxaic projects, including small businesses. 

The Banco del Pacifico, a private bank with a strong development 
philosophy which sets it apart from the traditional banking struc- 
ture of Ecuador, extends credit to individual artisans who have 
already established good credit ratings. Having attracted many 

•mall savings accounts in both urban and rural areas, the bank and 
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its Department of Community Development have established an Artisan 
Loan Program designed to meet the needs of small businesses* 



Groups with excellent potential as employers and sources of income can 
consider applying. to international sources of funding or credit: 

• Grantees of large loans from such banks as the Inter-American 
Development Bank^ Asian Development Bank^ and Caribbean Development 
Bank can^ in tum^ lend to smaller businesses* 

• Some assistance is available from U*S* development agencies such as 
the Agency for International Development (AID), which funds crafts 
projects only as part of multi-faceted small business enterprises* 
Loans and other forms of assistance must be negotiated with AID 
missions in the host country* Peace Corps and AID jointly manage a 
Small Project Assistance Fund, which is easily accessible to Volun- 
teers* 

• The Organization of American States (OAS) has nubcenters (including 
one in Guatemala) that help groups identify, design, and implement 
different types of community crafts efforts* 

• The Interamerican Foundation can provide both technical assistance 
and materials* 

Addresses of these and other potential sources are listed in Chapter 8* 
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To 8unaarlze, local sources of income and credit are hard to come by 
but can include loans, grants, or other sources of support from government 
ministries, particularly those with handcraft boards; credit at local or 
national banks; and resources pooled by the community, which can include 
personal savings, cash gifts, or funds raised through fundraising events* 
International sources of funding can also be tapped, usually by groups whose 
planned business would result in a significant increase in employment and 
income* 

Cettim Technical^ Material^ K<|olp»eat, mod Training Assisfnee 

Even when the craft under consideration is well-produced and can be 
supported by available funding, the method of production can often be 
improved to make the business more efficient and profitable* Beginning 
craft groups may need considerable training techniques; advanced groups may 
need help in adapting their skills to produce a new item. These needs can 
be met by tapping sources of knowledge about new technology, techniques, and 
materials. Sometimes local artisans already in business can be a good 
source of assistance in these areas and can even become buyers or marketers 
for the newer businesses products. Technical assistance and training are 
also available from a wide variety of organizations: 

# Host government handcraft boards, mentioned earlier. 

# National affiliates of the United Nations Development Program, 
UNESCO, the U. N. International Development Organization, the 
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UNCTAD-GATT International Training Center, and the International 
Labor Office* 

• Alternative Marketing Organizations (AMOs), the majority of which 
are private voluntary organizations ♦ These help Third World crafts 
groups become more professional, independent, and less at the mercy 
of in-country commission agents or the Western commercial market and 
its inte ..diaries* As importers from industrialized nations, AMOs 
educate their customers about how craft purchases improve the social 
and economic situation of the artisans and their countries* 

• Many private voluntary organizations, some of which also receive 
equipment and materials from multi-national corporations and redi- 
stribute them in countries in which those corporations operate* 

A list of these resources can be found in Chapter 8« 

AR&LTZINS KABXETS: THE BACKBONE OF SOCCESS 

Credit and technical assistance may help the group get a business off 
the ground, but the true test of the enterprise will be in the marketplace* 
For that reason, analyzing t^ e market — finding out what people want or 
need to buy — is one of the most important initial tasks for any crafts 
group* The following overview will be helpful to group members as they 
begin to think about this issue* 

A thorough analysis of a market will reveal: 
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• vhether there are customers; 



• what kinds of goods are in demand; 

• when to sell; 

• how to price products; 

• why fine quality and consistent production capacity are important; 

• who the competition is; and 

• why some products fail. 

The community worker needs to help the group gather and analyze the 
information needed to match the product to the market. Let the artisans 
identify characteristics of target markets and products and determine how 
they can be matched. This work gives the artisans and community members a 
stake in the process from the start. The following questions should be 
helpful in defining target markets and products: 

• Customer profile needs to be developed by the group of artisans. 
This describes the kind of person most likely to buy the proposed 
product. Is the typical customer likely to be male, female, rich, 
poor, educated, well traveled? As many characteristics as possible 
should be considered in making up the profile in order to give a 
complete picture of the market for which the group is aiming. 
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• Location of businesses which cater to this market. What do these 
business owners say they will be willing to stock In their shops? 

• Who Is the competition? How many similar crafts businesses are 
there? Are they public or private, widely known, well-regarded, 
preparing to expand, providing good quality products, marketing 
themselves effectively? 

• Why have some competitors failed? 

• How can the group's products be differentiated from those of other 
enterprises In a way that gives them a competitive edge? 

• What constitutes a competitive price? 

• How do variables of color, design, texture, and style figure In 
product development? (For example, some Items go In and out of 
fashion; some local markets may prefer fashions Influenced by the 
West, while Western tourists may be more Interested In Indigenous 
products; tradition can dictate needs ~ e-gM Is white or black 
used for mourning? what colors signify celebration?) 

t What buying and trading cycles need to be considered? Periods of 
high sales alternate with periods of reduced sales, especially 
relating tc holiday and vacation seasons* If the group Is 
Interested in exporting, take Into account that buyers plan far 
ahead to have the necessary goods to sell. For example. Western 
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stores must have Christmas goods in stock by October. Large Western 
gift shows in January and February offer retailers goods for the 
coming susner season; shows in June and July offer goods for winter. 

• What quantities can be produced and sold? How many producers are 
there in the group? How many items can they produce in a given 
period? Are there times when production will be lower ^ such as the 
agricultural season? 

• What challenges does the group face in setting and meeting a 
reliable schedule for delivering its goods? If time constraints » 
transportation difficulties or erratic supplies of raw materials 
present obstacles » how will these problems be overcome? 

A great deal of research will be involved in answering these questions. 
It may be uise to have a plan of action which assigns responsibility for 
answering various questions to specific members of the group. They can then 
re-group and report on findings. The information gathered now will be used 
again and again to help the group make decisions about the business — what 
to produce 9 how much to produce and at what price, even what kind of 
advertising to choose as most appropriate for the business. The time spent 
in information-gathering now will provide enormous benefits as the group 
begins planning for production. 
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I> exporting • potslbllttyT 

It is wise to have the group aembers consider all the local outlets 
before they even begin to think about exporting. Exporting is very compli- 
cated and doomed to failure unless the group has a good deal of business 
experience already* 

If the group is ready, willing, and able to undertake the export 
challenge, they need to acknowledge that the sale of crafts froa Third World 
countries to developed ones is a fairly new phenonenon. The tastes of the 
buyers are very individualized and unpredictable* It is therefore even more 
important to do thorough research on potential markets and buyers* Inter- 
viewing wholesalers, exporters, freight operators, trade association person- 
nel, department store managers, and others is imperative* . 

Because countries differ so widely in taste, trend, and tradition, it 
is important to have a thorough understanding of how the product can be 
adapted to fit the needs and desires of these markets* For instance, 
carpets are sold in different sizes from one country to another; wall 
hangings are popular in some countries but not others; cups are sold in sets 
of four In some countries and in sets of six in others* Sizes and colors of 
shirts, baskets, boxes, tables, and a hundred other items vary by country* 
All of these variables must be considered if a craft item is to succeed* 

If the group has reached the point where it has considerable experience 
and a viable product for export, it should certainly explore the opportu- 
nity* Success could mean a great deal to the producers, their families, and 
even their, governments* 
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Before a crafts group gets anywhere close to the nitty-gritty of 
production and sales » a great deal of groundwork needs to be done« Research 
— about ccHmnunity interest » resources » experience , and abilities — needs 
to be coupled with a clear understanding of the vagaries of potential 
markets. Once this research has been conducted and a product selected as 
the focus of group effort » the serious business of developing , producing , 
distributing 9 and selling the product can begin* 
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TOOL TO DETERHTNE SIX MONTHS WORKING CAPITAL 



Item 


Month 1 


Month 2 


Month 3 


Month 4 


Month 5 


Month 6 


Raw MaCertalfl 














Supplies 














Rent or Lease 














Malntance/Repalr 














Transportation 














Salaries, Wages, 
and Coanlssions 














Depreciation on 
Machinery, Equipment, 
and Facilities @ iOZ 














Licenses and 
Insurance 














Utilities 














Postase 














Marketlntt Costs 
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PRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S TRIBUNE CENTER 



ENTER 



1 



ficiorrv: 



The value of 
your onnership 
in your 
business. 



A forw of credit. Banks, friends, etc, all pro- 
vide loans when they extend credit* There are 
various kinds of loans: 

* llnsecured loan - credit is given based on faith 
in the borrower. The borrower gives only hor 
promise to repay, rather than offering collateral, 

- Secured loan - credit is given only if the bor- 
rov«r has something of value to sign away If the 
loan cannot be repaid* 



-Short-term loan - 
within one year. 

-Long-term loan • 
after one year. 



loans that will be paid back 
loans that will be paid back 



The long-term, permanent 
monies/materials of a busi 
ness. Its value represents 
«the total contribution by 
owners and investors. 



The amount of money 
owed; debts* 





A summary of the income and expenses of a business. Usually, 
it is figured quarterly, semi-annually and annually. 



CASH TrtOV/: 





chart which s.iws when money is ex- 
pected to ':on»e in and when expenses need to be met. When 
applying for a loan, many lending institutions will expect 
to see a cash flew. 
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A charge for borrowed 
money. It is generally 
based on a yearly per- 
centage » so if you bor- 
row SltOOO at 10% 
interest annually, yon 
will have to pay back 
$1J00, 




IN^TfwUWeNTS: 



One of the parts into which loan pay- 
nients are divided. For Instance, you 
might pay weekly or monthly instalments. 



One who organizes, manages and 
assumes the risk of a business 
or enterprise. 



Monthly statement of your business 
financial condition- 
which includes its 
current assets, lia- 
bilities and equity 
capital. 






Something of value that ^istpltadged to 
guarantee a loan. If the loan is not 
repaid, the collateral ma^\be taken 
instead. Jewelry, property^Vequipment, 
etc. are forms of col lateral i 



A person, other than the borrower 
who signs an agreeiijent in order 
give more credibility to a borrower 
who may be considered a risk. 




1 




The property or monoy owned by an 
individual or group. Assets may be 
used as collateral or tn pay debts 
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CHAPTES 3 



(kgahzik and mamagik the ciafts pkojkct 



Once the decision has been nade to pursue a crafts project, the group 
must organize its efforts, setting goals and planning to meet them. The 
first step in organizing will be an informal meeting; the group needs to 
have some successes before it will be able or willing to appreciate the 
advantages of structure and management. It may be tempting to institute 
hierarchical structures at the outset, because these forms of organization 
are so familiar. But, again, it is wise to go slowly. Let the members of 
the group grow with the project; it may be surprising to see the kind of 
management that evolves — and who in the group evolves into a manager. 
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FAinCIPATION IS OUJCIAL TO SUCCESS 



There are ways in which the development worker can help the group get 
things done without subjecting it to rigid and perhaps intimidating business 
structures* First, realize that people learn by doing; get them to parti- 
cipate in informal sessions where problems are discussed and solutions 
explored by the group members themselves • The development worker's role 
should be as catalyst , helping voice the issues and encouraging the group to 
think creatively about solutions* 

Group sessions can be used to brainstorm anticipated problems and 
possible solutions, to set goals and objectives for the enterprise, to 
outline and allocate tasks, and even to investigate some specific issues: 

• how to get start-up capital; 

d where to get tools, materials, office supplies, transportation, 
etc*; 

• how to find out what licenses might be needed to market the product; 

• how to keep track of each group member's level of production, and 
how and when to compensate them; 

o how to package and label tbs goods; 

• how and where to collect and store raw materials; 
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# how to assess the product's acceptability in the marketplace; 



# and aany^ many other issues » the nature of which will depend on the 
circumstances* 

The challenge for the development worker is to foster an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and hopefulness in which people volunteer to take on responsi- 
bility for solving problems* The power people will fsel by doing this will 
be as valuable to them as any money the project will ever earn them# 

FOBMAL STRDCTDRES 

As the group evolves and gains experience both in the business itself 
and in working as a group, mora formal structures may be needed to meet the 
requirements of a growing organ! ssation* Changing circumstances often dic- 
tate a change in structure* For example » a group of 15 may grow to include 
100 members, making it difficult to solve everyday production problems in a 
group brainstorming session* Individuals with special skills may emerge to 
take on the roles of manager » bookkeeper, production chief, or sales 
manager* In a large, complex enterprise it is not often possible for 
everyone to be equally familiar with all aspects of the bueiness and 
-specialization" may be an advantage* 

If the group has reached the point where a formal structure is neces- 
sary, the development worker can help describe some of the more common types 
and have the group determine the one that best suits their needs* These 
are: 
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Cooperative ♦ This is a business owned by the people it serves. In 
some countries, cooperatives must be legally registered. Even when in the 
informal stage, however, cooperatives feature democratic decision-making, 
open membership, profit-sharing, and goods and services provided to members 
at cost. In crafts cooperatives, members pool their resources and coope- 
ratively purchase raw materials, machinery, and tools at cost; they then 
pool their products for sale. The advantages are that members share 
responsibility, risk, and profits; learn management skills; and get a fair 
price for their work. Although not hierarchical, cooperatives often do need 
a manager who operates with the support of the members. In most instances, 
successful crafts projects evolve into crafts cooperatives. 

Sole proprietorship. This is a business owned and operated by one 
person. It is easy to obtain a license and begin operation, and there is 
little government intervention or need for approval; however, it is usually 
harder for one person than a group to get any long-term financing, and a 
single person will not have the benefit of pooled resources and experience 
that a group has. Community workers more often work with group projects 
than with sole proprietors, though some technical assistance projects are 
aimed at these entrepreneurs. 

Partnership. When two or more persons co-own a business, it is called 
a partnership. This has the advantages and disadvantages of the sole pro- 
prietorship, the main difference being that a partnership has greater 
opportunities for obtaining credit and sharing the workload. 

Corporation. A corporation is formed when a number of people invest 
money in an enterprise in the hopes of earning a profit. The investors 
usually vote for a board of directors which formulates policies and steers 
the corporation; it also hires a manager to run the daily affairs of the 
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business* The usual image of the impersonal corporation » in which workers 
have little stake in the business » would seem to make it an unlikely struc- 
ture for a community project* But community members in the United States 
have themselves formed corporations to take advantage of pooled resources 
and tax breaks » ensuring their participation in management with carefully 
written by-lawvS* 

Regardless of the structure which eventually evolves r tasks will need 
to be done, records kept^ purchases madey and products marketed* One or 
more group members may undertake the role of a manager or leader; this 
process may work out well informally, or the group may formally designate 
one person as manager* 

The manager should either know or be able to learn the rudiments of 
sound business practice* Well-run cooperatives need accurate accounting as 
much as corporations do; keeping track of inventory, cash flow, correspon- 
dence, customer relations, and all the other issues that arise take skill as 
well as willingness* 

M&HAGEMBRT FOR FDN AW PROFIT 

Management is a tool, not an end-product* Management does not have to 
be an esoteric science or the exclusive province of a few highly trained 
specialists* What is required is a common-sense approach to thinking 
through the project so that it is possible to plan ahead* 

A few guidelines and specific management tools will help the group to 
do this: 
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• Set goals and chart objectives to reach them > Goals can be monetary 

(e.g»y "We each want to earn pesos a nonth by Kovember**); they 

can be related to production ("We vant to be aaklng 200 handbags per 
nonth by November and double our production by the following June**)? 
or they can be related to the larger coomiunlty ("We want to make 
enough money to support the salary of a full-time schoolteacher-). 

Goals should be arrived at and agreed upon by the group so that 
people will be working together toward a common end. Clear goals 
can help. the group transcend personal rivalries, frustrations, or 
financial setbacks. Helping the group net goals should be a 
priority during Initial discussions of the crafts project. 

0 Goals can be Identified In a brainstorming session, wherein members 
are encouraged to express all possible goals and then more objec- 
tively determine the achievable short- and long-range goals. These 
should' be written down» even If only one member can read them. 
Writing goals down makes It possible to remember them, review them, 
and, if need be, revise them. 

Objectives are the steps needed to reach the goal. If the goal is 
to make 200 handbags in two months, the objective might be to iden- 
tify twenty artisans who will each make ten bags. Other objectives 
in this instance might be: to collect the materials needed for the 
bags by Day 1; distribute materials by Day 4; begin packing bags for 
transport by Day 25. Objectives need to be realsitic but also 
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flexible. What if materials do not arrive on time? Try to antici- 
pate problems and how they can be overcome. Although setbacks are 
inevitable, the need for objectives is not diminished. Objectives 
are the core of a plan of action which needs to be understood by 
all. 

Determine a plan of action which involves as many people as 
possible. Group members who are directly involved with decision- 
making and with taking action will have a real stake in the 
enterprise. Encourage them to make a schedule of activities that 
will lead to objectives being met. (Again, be sure it is written 
down.) Responsibility for each task should be clearly allocated and 
a timeline established for accomplishing each, activity. 

l astitute enough record-keeping to keep track of materials, 
i^.quipment, labor, and sales . There is a lot of trial and error in 
small business development. The group will only be able to have 
realistic new goals in the future only if it keeps track of elements 
which affected its initial efforts. Such record-keoping will help 
in future decisions about where money is obtained and spent; what 
machinery should be purchased or other kinds of investments made; 
how, when, and in what quantities products can be made. 

It is important that the project not be overburdened with formal 
accounting techniques, but enough recordc must be kept to be able to 
assess the level of success. For example, a simple accounting 
system need have only two sets of books, one for cash and one for 



credit transactions* (An easy-to-use methody the MICRON System^ is 
described in the Peace Corps manual Accounting for the Microburfiness 
available through ICE*) All expenditures and payments should be 
recorded in the books to keep track of how money is being spent and 
how much has been received* An inventory of materials and of fi- 
nished items also allows the group to keep track of how much is 
being produced and sold and when to order materials* Other simple 
records may be needed to track how much time each group member has 
worked or how many items he/she has produced* 

Other pointers regarding record-keeping follow: 

• Use standard accounting ledger books and other standard supplies , if 
possible; 

• Take a physical inventory of office and craft supplies at least 
monthly 9 and justify them in relation to what the books say you 
should have; 

e Get advice about record-keeping from a source knowledgeable about 
both accounting and the crafts activity the group is developing^ if 
possible (e*g*9 someone at the U*S* embassy or in the host 
government); 

• Understand and do whatever is necessary to have the crafts group 
registered 9 including affirming its tax status acco^rding to the laws 
of the country* 
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• Monitor the group's progress. Making a profit takes time. Indeed, 
sometimes a group operates at a loss before a profit begins ^o be 
realized. Without a way to project when the business should begin 
to generate a profit and to monitor progress towards that goal, the 
group can become discouraged. Helping the group members determine 
their potential breakeven point will prepare them for a possible 
delay in profits. This is the point at which revenue equals cost. 
It compares total costs (including costs for rent and raw materials) 
with total sales. The breakeven point can sometimes be estimated at 
the outset but may need to be revised over time. A profit-a nd-loss 
statement can help track progress toward the breakeven point. This 
analysis compares expenses against income over a period of time. 
The statement also includes in its assessment inventories of raw 
mefc^jrials, work in progress and completed items, labor, and overhead 
costs. Also useful are balance sheets, which compare assets 
(anything owned of monetary value) to liabilities (debts, taxes due, 
and other expenses). These can give the group an idea of the 
ove::all worth of the business. 

Cash flow statements deal only with cash and show whether there is 
enough cash coming in to cover expennes. Tracking cash flow will 
tell the group, for example, that the rent may coma due before the 
next load of goods is sold. Wlioever provides the group with advice 
on accounting can also assist in preparing these statements. 
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• Obtain financing, If needed> This point was described In detail In 
the previous chapter and Is mentioned again here to stress that 
obtaining financing will be more likely If goals are set, a plan of 
action In place, a work schedule assessed, and record-keeping a 
possibility. No loan officer will consider an application which 
does not Include these considerations* 

^ Standardise systems for accomplishing day-to-day business tasks* 
Responding to orders, requesting and receiving payment, ordering 
supplies and all the many tasks Involved in producing and preparing 
items for sale make up the day-to-day operations of an enterprise* 
Agreeing upon a standard way to accomplish these tasks will help 
eliminate confusion and ensure that orders are filled promptly, 
materials are always on hand to allow production, bills are paid on 
time and payment is received for items sold* A plan of action, 
along with the production schedule and quality standards described 
in the next chapter, will add to standardizing operations* Becoming 
familiar with and using some standard business forms and practices 
will also help: 

• An order form that lists the crafts ordered by the customer acts 
as confirmation and price quotation for goods the custoner wants* 
An order form needs to include the name of the crafts group, the 
customer's name, the method of transportation, delivery date, 
method of payment, description of goods, and all costs « (See 
sample ordar form in Appendix 2)* 
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An invoice accompanies orders and la essentially a demand for 
payment. This • contains all the Information on an order form, 
plus -other coets passed on to the customer — ©•g^t special 
packing charges, insurance fees, and, if order is sent abroad, 
export taxes* 

A statement records anything that happens with respect to orders* 
This is the document both the group and the customer uses to 
settle finances and disputes* 

Although many crafts groups operate with cash, it is preferable 
to open a bank account* This facilitates bookkeeping and also 
helps the local bank transfer pcymeats from remote customers to 
the crafts group* 

There is a strong need for clarity and accuracy when using any 
forms for communication* Essential .details, such as addresses, 
prices, detailed product descriptions (including' dimensions, 
colors, raw materials, shape, and pattern) are vital if goods are 
to be delivered as ordered and if payment ie to be unobstructed* 
Customer Information also needs to be kept in a safe place and 
organized in an accessible .manner* 

Payment within a local market is usually transacted in cash* 
Other payment agreements are: 
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• Cash in advance, asking the customer to advance funds so that 
the crafta group way build up stock or buy raw materials 
(buyers typically do not like this method); 

• Pgynent on dispatch, which means that the customer pays as 
soon as evidence exists that the goods are being delivered; or 

• Payment in arrears (^net 30*^), which means that the group 
arranges to be paid 30, 60, or 90 days after receipt of goods • 

• Letter of credit is the payment method most frequently used by 
importers • They agree to pay the agreed-upon amount of money 
on receipt of certain bank documents • Once credit has been 
accepted by the crafts group, it can be altered only by the 
importer^ The exporter can receive payment as soon as the 
required documents are presented to the crafts group's bank^ 
That: all collection charges are passed on to the importer, 
must be stated in the draft* (See Methods for Receiving 
Payment, A Risk Matrix for International Terms of Payment, 
Application for Letter of Credit, and sample Letter of Credit, 
in Appendices*) 

« 
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The crafts project at first will be a loosely organized venture which 
may evolve into a well-run crafts cooperative or other type of business. 
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The project can be made aoaevhat cohealve by the use of rudlnentary account- 
ting principles and by having *rritten goals and objectives. 

Once the group has been organized and nanageaent procedures agreed 
upon, the crafts group needs to begin considering methods cf production. 
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EXP7.ANATI0NS OF; 



Profit and Loss Statement 



Balance Sheet 



Cash Flow Statement 



Break-even Analysis 
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PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 



A Profit and Loss Statement measures expenses against sales over a 
definite period of time, such as threa months. It shows profit or loss in 
a business for that period. It involves inventories of raw materials, work 
in progress, and finished goods, as well as direct labor and overhead* 

A crafts group which makes batik items, for example needs to figure 
expenses incurxed by any purchase of production or warehousing facility, 
tools and v^achinery such as tubs, racks, and looms. The group will need to 
figure costs of rent of any facility, utilities, telephone and, if 
applicable, materials such as wax and indigo, transportation of batik to 
various markets, and publicity. The group needs to figure the costs of any 
salaried managers or accountant. 

All the expenses go in one column and the sales in another. Profit and 
loss is thus clearly laid out. 
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BALAHCE SHEET 



A Balance Sheet looks at the financial situation of a business at a 
particular aonent in tiae. It has two aain sections. The first one shows 
the crafts group's assets. The second shows its liabilities. Assets are 
anything the crafts group owns that has aonetary value. These include cash 
on hand; aoney owed it by custoaers and anyone elwe; inventories of raw 
aaterials, crafts in-process, and finished products; any land, property, 
aachinery, and equipaent it owns, such as a warehouse facility and sewing 
aachine. Liabilities are the aoney owed by the crafts group — .essentially 
expenses it has incurred but not paid. 
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CASH FLOW STATEMENT 



The cash flow statement Hill show the crafts group how aoney cones in 
and goes out* On a graph sheet expenses and Incoae will be paid out sonth 
by Bonth. Ideally » by the sixth aonth incogie and sales will be equal or 
Incose will exceed sales. A furniture production group aay see that prices 
should be raised » production voluae increased » or expenses cut to bring 
expenses and income into line# 




BREAK-EVEN ANALYSIS 



This is used to determine the point at which revenue frcxn sales of 
crafts equals the cost of its expenses. It is useful in preparing financial 
projections to show the group how additional sales will produce added reve- 
nues but) most likely, Increase production costs* 

In order to determine a break-even point a number of calculations are 
needed : 

• Total fixed costs • those incurred in production, which are not 
dependent upon the various levels of production. An example is the 
cost of a production and warehouse facility. This same cost is 
Incurred regardless of the number of units produced* 

• Total variable costs - those linked directly to production levels 
such as the cost of rattan for furniture, which vary according to 
the number of units produced. 

• Total costs comprise the sum of fixed and variable costs. 

• Total sales equal the total revenues received at the end of each 
month. 



Costs 

('Tho\i8and6 
of $) 12 



BREAK-ZVEK CHABT 
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PRODDCnON 



Before the well-organized craft group ever produces its first shirt or 
basket 9 group members have put a tremendous amount of effort into the busi- 
ness* They have set goals and objectives and laid out a plan of action for 
themselves 9 obtained start-up money ^ and learned about sources of supplies, 
information and technical assistance* They have tried to anticipate pro- 
blems and work out a strategy for overcoming them* 

Most importantly, however, the group has done a thorough Job of 
research in the community to identify a product that people will buy* Group 
members have a good idea of the market they are aiming for and generally 
what their customers want in terms of quality and price* They have an idea 
of what will give their product a competitive edge — some difference in 
type, design, materials, and price that sets it apart from others* And they 
have narrowed their search to focus on a single type of product, gince too 
many crafts under production at once may mean a sacrifice in quality and may 
confuse and discourage consumers* Now they are ready to concentrate on the 
details of producing the item they have chosen* 

MATERIALS A» TECHmLOGT 

Good materials, tools, and methods are essential for efficient pro- 
duction* Materials and tools need to be both affordable and of high 
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quality* Shabby raw materials and Inadequate technology reveal themselves 
in sloppy-looking products* 

To be sure the artisans are in accord about the product to be made and 
the production method to be used» the group should: 

• Evaluate any current or proposed production methods for efficiency 
and end result* Would production be easier if a chewing machine and 
more pliable materials were introduced? How would these changes 
affect the quality? 

• Evaluate sources of materials* It is important to locate accessible 
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sources of natural » indigenous materials which will enhance the 
authenticity of the product. Fakes or cheap substitutes will be 
apparent ^o most consumers and render any product noncompetitive. 

# Review the quality, quantity, technical specifications, and price 
ranges for material and equipment suppliers. Comparing what is 
offered by a number of suppliers will help the group secure the best 
quality at an affordable price. 

0 Learn the sales and credit terms of suppliers. Some sources may 
offer materials and tools for free, on loan, for cash or credit, or 
as part of a barter system. 

# Determine whether suppliers offer discounts for bulk purchases, and 
buy accordingly. 

# Coordinate supplier's delivery schedule with the production schedule 
of the crafts group. 

PRODDCT DEVELOFMEKI 

Striking a balance between the costs of a labor-intensive craft produc- 
tion effort and prices the market will bear is often difficult. There are 
times when materials and methods will need to be adapted so that traditional 
designs can be kept, but costs can be kept at bay. 

For example, the costs of labor and materials for a bedspread entirely 
hand-embroidered would be exorbitant. It would be impossible to price it so 




that a fair return was earned for the craftspeople. Using embroidery as an 
accent or border only is much more cost-effective. 

In another example, Thai craftspeople found that the use of sewing 
machines speeded the production of wall hangings without sacrificing design 
or quality; the backing (the piece upon which the designs were placed) was 
put together by machine, and the applique was done by hand. 
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similarly, basket weavers can use their traditional skills and indige- 
nous designs in easily made and highly marketable small items, like 
coasters, placemats, and planters* 

A design expert (if available) could help the group members alter their 
end products while retaining their traditional skills* Artisans accustomed 
to making expensive and intricate costumes and coverlets can easily transfer 
their skills to production of evening bags and eyeglass cases* Indonesian 
artisans use traditional designs and woodcarving skills on contemporary 
objects such as television cabinets* 

QUALIIT COHIROL 

If the group has done its market research, it knows what quality of product 
is marketable* Group members should let this quv^lity be their goal and 
apply their skills and talents to producing at a consistent and efficient 
level* 

The work done earlier to identify customers and analyze the market will 
have demonstrated that quality must be good if people are to buy* Errors of 
poor workmanship can result in product returns, complaints, and eventual 
rejection by the outlets* A few bad pieces can greatly damage or destroy a 
group's reputation and affect future orders* 

The group should spend time discussing and establishing specific 
standards for style, volume, materials and weight* Guidelines should also 
be set for design, color and texture* Once the group has agreed on the 
standards that must be met, members can devise an appropriate quality 
control system which allows for regular inspection of products* Artisans 
should learn from each other to identify good quality* A group review. 



wherein all members meet to discuss ideas for improved methods or product 
enhancements, should also be scheduled regularly* 
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The guidance of a designer, wherever possible, will help craftspeople 
improve their quality control skills by helping them to identify details 
that make for high quality* It will take time and effort but group members 
will evolve into a working unit* They will learn themselves to accept or 
reject samples of new products, control the quality of finished items, and 
plan displays* All of this experience will foster coordination, 
cooperation, and cohesion and ensure that the group does not become overly 
dependent on the services of outside experts* 
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In 8oae cases fledgling groups may need considerable assistance in learning 
new skills or adapting old ones to allow production of crafts on a 
commercial scale. Group members may want to consider participating In a 
formal training program to gain the level of skill they need to launch their 
enterprise* .They may be able to link up with existing programs being 
offered by government, educational, or private voluntary organizations 
in-country or ask an appropriate organization for help In designing and 
delivering a program to meet their own special needs. Groups which offer 
this kind of training assistance are Included In the list of resources In 
Chapter 8* 




VHEIE TO PEODDCK: BOME OK SmSBI 



The typical crafts group is home-based, located in a rural area, and 
made up of widely-dispersed members. Consequently, artisans often need help 
organizing a system of production which is participatory and adapted to 
their needs. 

Issues relevant to efficient, well-integrated production include: 

Time available for crafts production. The group members need to 
estimate how many hours a week they can devote to crafts production 
and to stipulate periods when they are unavailable. For some, 
crafts will be fi secondary activity, taken up in seasons when there 
is less demand ' or other work, such as farming. 

Space. Houe-based artisans need adequate space to work; storage 
space for materials, finished products, and possibly chemicals; and 
good ventilation* Arrangements must be made for collection of their 
crafts and for their transportation to an additional production site 
or warehouse. 

Warehousing . If all artisans plan to work at home, then there Is no 
need for a production facility. Instead, a warehouse can be esta- 
blished and *:he group can collect, sture, and distribute the 
products from this location. Such a facility should be centrally 
located, if possible, and accessible both to home-bound artisane nd 
those responsible for distribution. 




Production Facility^ If a production facility is established, it 
ideally should have good ventilation, running water with sink hose 
attachments, well-marked containers, and adequate storage for 
chemicals. There should be enough space for storage of raw 
materials, unfinished and finished products, and outgoing packages. 
A large production area, a room for meetings and training sessions, 
staff offices, if needed |» space for office supplies and equipment, 
and a display unit which can double as an outlet are also important. 
It is best if the production facility is not housed in a community 
service center or other facility not dedicated strictly to the 
production effort , since competing needs for the same space may 
interfere with consistent production. 

If a central workshop is necessary or desirable, the added costs of 
renting, buying and refurbishing, or constructing a building need to 
be considered. Other costs might include travel to and from the 
site and the cost of equipment, utilities, maintenance, etc. 

Home/Facility Combination . It may be possible to have some artisans 
working at home and scxne at a production facility. This situation 
is generally possible when artisans make parts of a craft which will 
be incorporated into a larger product . Embroidered pieces , for 
example, may be made ac home and then integrated into a wall hanging 
or curtains > either at a production facility or by other home-bound 
artisans* 
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Once these things have been discussed and decisions made about who will 
do what where 9 group members need to allocate those tasks which complement 
production. For instance ^ one or more people need to collect the crafts and 
get them to the warehouse; someone with literacy and numerant skills needs 
to keep track of raw materials » work in progress » and finished products; and 
records need to be established and kept. If a plan of action has been 
devised 9 the list of things to be done will be very clear. 

PIODDCT PIICIHS 

An accurate price is one which covers all production, marketing, and 
distribution costs » plus a profit and is still acceptable to customers. 

The cost of a product is computed by adding labor, materials and over- 
head costs. It is important to be sure that the estimate of costs allows 
the crafts pioducars enough of a share to make their labor financially worth 
their while. 

These are known as production costs. Marketing and distribution costs 
include packaging, transporting products to outlets, promotion, and 
advertising. 

These two categories make up the total cost of the article. The total 
cost of the article, including any profits, equals the sale price. 

To keep the price accurate and fair, the group should utilize its 
records of costs and labor. A basket-producing crafts group , for example, 
might do the following: 

# Keep a time sheet of the hours spent by each group member on each 
basket. A community worker or group member with literacy, numerant. 
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and, If possible » business skills can help in this process 



^ • Record the cost of materials used to make each basket* 

• Figure Indirect costs by dividing the total costs of machinery, 
equipment, utilities, rent, and general administrative costs by the 
number of items produced* 

• Figure the marketing and related costs by totaling the packaging, 
transportation, and promotion costs and dividing this total by the 
number of items produced* 

• Determine the profit margin by subtracting total costs from total 
projected sales* If the margin is too low, then either the price 
will need to be raised or costs will need to be reduced (perhaps by 
improved production methods , a reduction in labor costs , or less 
expensive materials)* The profit margin determines how much extra 
money a business wil^ need to function and progress ~ essentially 
to make a profit* 

9 The sale price is computed by adding the total cost of the article 
and the profits* 

SOMH&BY 

As the group members work together to agree upon a product, figure out 
the boat production methods, work to establish good pre-market conditions. 



and determine a fair price for their product, they will come to know and 
trust each other. They will pool their knowledge, talents, and resources. 
They will see that becoming an independent, professional crafts production 
group is possible with thought and care. 

With products identified, under production, and competitively priced, 
the crafts group is ready to take its goods to market. 
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Printed with permission of International Women's Tribune Center 

the cost/price 
rdatlonshlp 

As one of its services to women's qroups, Kahayag, a 
service support group for Momen in the Philippines, de- 
cided to set up « market for wofflennnade products. They 
matched the products of two groups: A Muslim women's 
group was weaving cloth and mats with traditional 
designs. Kahayag helped them cost their raw materials, 
and emphasized that the women must also calculate in 
the cost of their labor, since women often put a very 
low price on their own time. Kahayag also helped them 
determine what "profit" tfiey wanted to make. With the 
cost of labor, raw materials and profit, they worked 
together to arrive at a price for the products. 

Kahayag bought the Muslim women's products and trans- 
ported it to the city where a group of low-income women 
sewed thm into finished products. Kahayag worked with 

!the second oroup, as well, in determining cost of 
labor, raw materials and profit needed to determine the 
iiarket price. 

Deciding that -the tourist and department stores were 
too big and paid too little for such Items, Kahayag 
worked on developing "alternative markets" for the 
women's products, and set prices accordingly. Staff 
approached social development groups countrywide to 
sell handicrafts in their shops. Kahayag also ran 
bazaars at»d promoted th^se in the community. At first, 
this strategy worked well and profits were realized. 

Due to various economic and politicol factors, the peso 
was devalued twice soon after the project started. The 
price of raw materials increased dramatically. Infla- 
tion reduced people's buying ccpacity. Soon, the s<)arket 
for the products decreased. 

Currently, Kahayag is seeking alternative markets out- 
side of the Philippines so that they can charge enough 
to earn a profit on the product. They are also 
attempting to diversify the product line to include 
such necessities as scap that can be sold locally. 





Printed with permission of International Won^n's Tribune Center 

THE RIGHT PRICE 






>e]ling a product involves determining an accurate price— one which is 
neither too high nor too low in relation to the cost of production and 
market conditions. Remember to add in all Production costs. The 
following chart may help you to ass^^a your costs coVrectly. 



PRODUCTION 
COSTS 



-Raw Materials -Machinery 

It Equipment 

-Input Materials -Expenses such 

as Electricity 
or Rent, etc. 

—Labor -Administrative 

Expenses 



MARKETING 
DISTRIBUTION 



-Packastng 
-Transportation 
-Proimtlon & Advertising 



COST 
OF 

•me 

ARTIOE 



PROFIT MARGIN 

How much extra money will your business need 
to function as it should, and to progress. 




TOTAL COST OF 
THE ARTICLE 



PROFITS 



J SALE 
PRICE 
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M&EKETINC 



For a product to le successful in the aarketplace , more is needed than 
u mere introduction. The product must be marketable » that is it must have 
potential buyers, because either a need already exists or a need is created 
for it. It must be produced according to the right specifications (e.g., 
size and color). Packaging and presentation affect its value, and tools 
like advertising, catalogs, and price lists can increase consumer awareness 
of the product. 

MAP OUT A MABKETiaG STRATEGY 

Determining how a- product is to be marketed is called having s 
"marlceting strategy". For a small crafts group, this means identifying 
customer groups ("target markets") it can serve better than its competi- 
tors. Revising the strategy involves tailoring the product to that segment 
in terms of price, promotional effort, packaging, and distribution method. 

Small crafts groups typically have liaited resources to spend on mar- 
keting. What they do have can be best allocated by concentrating on one or 
a few key market segments. 

pef Inl^ key market gcgaents 

This is the basis of target marketing. The major ways to 'Vjegment a 
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market" are: 



• • By geography > This means developing a loyal and reliable group of 
consumers in the local community before expanding into new terri- 
tories. The local community is usually the most appropriate market 
segment for a Third World crafts group. 

• By product . This involves promoting existing products known to sell 
well. 



• By customer . In this process, the group identifies and promotes its 
products to those customers most likely to buy. In other words, it 
sells to heavy users before trying co develop new users. 



Choosing a market segment can take all three of these points into 
consideration; for instance, straw mats commonly used in the local community 
and usually purchased by women would be targeted to them in all promotional 
materials and efforts^ 



ftst Marketing 



Test marketing locally will help the group identify what sells well and 
which outlets will buy the most. 

Crafts can be tested on a pilot basis first. For instance, artisans 
could place their crafts in local fairs or at a museum auction to see if a 
demand exists for them. Or the warehouse/ production renter could set up a 
small outlet to showcase and sell prototype products. If these initial test 
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marketing exercises demonstrate a demand for a certain product, the artisans 
should venture further with it* 

Ask local store owners to carry small quantities of crafts which have 
proven to be popular. The response, measured by sales, will indicate 
whether or not the particular product is marketable. Members can then 
decide whether to branch out into central market centers and stores, open a 
small outlet themselves, or make changes in their product. 

Market 8atarati<m 

A local market can be saturated fairly quickly, especially for luxury 
items. In Colombia, for example, a F.ewing group that distributed its 
products locally with great success found that business decreased as the 
irarket absorbed the product to capacity. The group then designed a line of 
baby clothing and took samples to commercial centers in neighboring towns. 
A national chain bought these products, and before long the group had 
contracts throughout Colombia. Several members organize trips throughout 
the year to scout for new markets and to distribute and sell. 

Despite the fact that their home town is isolated, their business has 
been successful. Exploring local markets first, revising the product to a 
few marketable utilitarian items, and becoming known as a reliable source 
all contributed to the group's success. 

MABKET LOCALLY FIRST 

There are many advantages to marketing locally first, and to main- 
taining these markets. 
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First, buying habits and purchasing power are more easily known and are 
less seasonal or faddish than tourist or foreign markets. 

Second, capital outlay is much lower; the costs of processing, packa- 
ging, Insuring, labelling, and shipping are very small compared to exporting 
regionally or internationally. 

Third, the return in terms of income received is consistent because 
products can be delivered at short, regular intervals. 

Fourth, promotional efforts can be much smaller and the audience can be 
reached easily. 

And, lastly, a base for expansion can be solidified, reducing the risks 
in selling regionally, nationally, or internationally. 

Some products may not sell locally. The local populace may already 
have access to the crafts, lessening their allure. Often crafts traditio- 
nally c3signed and used for domestic: purposes are being replaced by cheaper. 
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plastic ones. Younger people 8eem especially uninterested in traditional 
crafts; they reduce the potential consumer base considerably. In addition, 
mofit Third World people need money for their families and do not have money 
to spend on merely decorative crafts. Local markets where goods can be 
exhibited may also be open only one or two days per week. 

The crafts group needs to consider products which are useful locally 
and which avoid the factors of familiarity, income, and saturated markets. 
Products which are useful or, better stilly in great demand for necessary 
activities (such as roof tiles for construction) have a much better chance 
of success than luxury items. 

MAKKETIMS SEGION&LLT OR H^TION^T 

After an enterprise has been operating successfully for a while in the 
local market, group members might begin to think about expanding into other 
markets. If the group has tapped all local sales outlets, finds that sales 
are levelling off, and yet has the capacity to produce even more items for 
sale without undue strain, the time may be right for expansion. There are 
some advantages to this kind of market expansion: 

• An increase in the number of buyers and in the potential for 
profits. 

• Although not as accessible as local markets, regional markets are 
closer than export markets. By comparison, they can deliver income 
from sales at regular intervals and fairly quickly. 
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• Products requiring extra skill are often sought by more affluent 
citizens, govemnent officials, museums, and expatriates, all of 
whom are more likely to live in the capital or in the larger town# 

• In some countries, the crafts industry is almost completely 
dependent on tourism. Tourist markets are usually in the capital, 
though some travelers may visit small towns. Tourists who would be 
unlikely to buy crafts at home often buy them as souvenirs of their 
trips* 

On the other hand, the disadvantages to marketing regionally or 
nationally also need to be addressed before any effort is made to market at 
those levels: 

• It is difficult to know the buying habits and preferences of the 
potential consumers* 

• Country-wide distribution of the products would be required* 

• Again, the indigenous population would be familiar with and might 
not need the product* 

• It may require intermediaries* 

MABKEHNC INTEmnOK&LLT 

Because crafts categories vary from country to country, there is no 
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reliable estimate of the total market for crafts exports, although some 
estimates have been as high as U.S* $25 billion for crafts from all 
countries. In the U.S. alone there are over 600 importers of Third World 
crafts. Large chains, as well as an estimated 50,000 smaller shops, are 
supplied by these importers. The bulk of crafts sales are made through 
individual specialty, ethnic, and museum shops, and through mail order 
catalogs. 

These figures indicate enormous demand as well as cut-throat 
competition. It is extremely important for a group to have a well- 
established track record in local and national markets before it ventures 
into the export market. As mentioned earlier, many Third World governments 
favor crafts exports because thy are a way to secure foreign exchange. Too 
often, though, the economic well-being of the craftspeople is overlooked. 

The following are advantages of exporting from the vantage point of the 
craftsperson rather than from that of any specific Third World country: 

• Greater opportunities for employment of craftspeople and for 
increased income; 

• Access to the buying power of wealthier countries, leading to more 
sales and capital for reinvestment; 

• International exposure which can result in prestige and demand; 

• A fostering of interest in international taste and product ideas. 



There art: also disadvantages: 



A dependency on intermediaries, wiio translate market trends and 
requirements and who can charge exorbitant fees; 

An extremely conplicated and costly chain of distribution, including 
transportation, -asurance, broker and shipping charges, export 
duties, etc.; 



• The requirement of a sophisticated financial and production system. 

By the time it explores exporting, the crafts group should have a solid 
professional record in domestic markets. This will show its ability to 
produce the quantity, quality, and type of merchandise required by foreign 
outlets. The record will also show a history of continuing customer demand 
and reliable payments. These are the minimal requirements for even marginal 
success in exporting. Exporting should never be considered by groups which 
are not a lready showing 3ul stanfcial profits made tn-country . 

One way to reduce some of the risks of exporting is to join forces with 
someone else. If the group ie dealing with a local wholesaler, it might be 
oest to let that customer do the exporting; the group could then spare 
itspl£ Bome of the effort, time and risk. Some developers or expatriate 
businesspeople might also be in a good position to form partnerships for 
export of products. It may also fee possible to enter into a cooperative 
relationship with another craves group. 

If the group decides to export, several points should be kept in mind: 
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# The Ministry of Trade should be contacted, since most overseas 
embassies are charged with increasing exports from their countries. 
Comercial attaches at foreign eabassies aay also know people who 
can assist the exporting effort. By discussing their export 
objectives with these individuals the group may meet someone 
knowledgeable enough about foreign markets to act as its agent . 
Then, of course, the. group must factor in the cost of the agent in 
analyses of its product pricing. 

# The crafts warehouse must be centrally located and accessible, both 
to members of the group end to shipping agents. 

# The group should not build up its production level too rapidly, 
as it might saturate an unstable export market as well as uamage 
quality.' 

t The group mwct research the market carefully, keeping in mind that 
export £!arkets are fickle and trends change quickly. 

CONKBCTIHS WITH MABKETS 

The crafts to be sold need to reach the proper ov.tlets and do so in a 
way that offers th3 greatest return to the producers. To cultivate local 
and regional markets, the crafts group needs to convince custcwers to order 
its goods and then supply the promised goods on time. 

When approaching a potential market the group neeis to: 
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• Be able to answer all questions on production capacity^ ability to 
make cocmitments, payment terms desired, delivery schedules ^ and 
anything else that has an effect on the relationship between buyer 
and seller. Certain sales methods, such as consignment sales, may 
require special types of agreements. 

• The group should be as open as possible about factors which may 
affect its ability to deliver (such as the closing of an airport or 
periodic gasoline shortages)* 

Once a sales agreement is reached, the crafts group should supply only 
what has beea requested (substitutes give them a bad name) and do so on 
time<. 

Contacting the custaacr 
Brochures or flyers 

The best way to communicate with potential customers, even when selling 
to th^m in person, is to provide brochures or catalogs which describe the 
products and list their wholesale or retail prices. 

If the group is small and seeking to market only in its community, a 
flyer that lists retail prices may be all that is needed as a product 
catalog. 

For groups selling several items and doin^ so outside the immediate 
cooanunity, a brochure that contains some sketches and also lists wholesale 
prices for each product would be helpful to both buyer and seller. The 
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outlets will determine the mark-up which sets the final price to the 
consumer* 

Introductory letter 

Groups which progress to a national and/ or export market may also find 
an exploratory or introductory letter helpful* This letter <.a be photo- 
copied but shoixld Lave individual salutations and addresses* A letter is 
an inexpensive and often productive introduction; even if the products do 
not sell, the group will begin to see from the response what customers want 
and consider ways to sell to them* 

Groop naae 

If the group has an interesting name, customers will remember it 
better* Avoid any word or acronym thet might be offensive in the language 
of a potential importer, however* 

A logo will be useful as well* This is a design which captures the 
tone of an enterprise. It should be attractive, simple yet eye-catching, 
and original. The Indonesia Crafts Council logo shows two hands, in 
profile, guarding a flower, vbich symbolizes creativity. 
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Tradeaark 

A trademark is any work, namej^ symbol, or device, or any combination 
thereof, adopted and used by a crafts group to identify its products and 
diatiaguish them from others. A trademark serves net only to indicate who 
made the product but to suggest a certain level of quality based on past 
performance. When a crafts group uses a unique symbol to mark its work, it 
is a trademark. 

In the U.Srt, trademarks are registered with the U.S. Patent and Trade- 
mark Office by furnishing a written application, a drawing of the mark, and 
a fee* In Thii.^ World countries, trademarks are registered with Patent and 
Trademark Offices in the Mials tries of CoKaerce. 




METHODS OF SELLIHB 

There are many ways for a group to go about selling its wares, from 
setting up a stall in the local marketplace to seUing quantities of items 
to a large distributor. Group members need to consider carefully which 
approach is most appropriate for them, given the opportunities that exist in 
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the business environment in wh^xh they work and their own level of produc- 
tlon^ marketing strategy^ and experience* 
Common methods of selling follow: 

Direct sales* If the group markets its own products ^ it does not need 
to pay for the services of an agent and can maintain control over sales and 
distribution* Crafts groups which sell directly do have to bear the cost 
and time pressures of finding customers e:^ making sales* But even this is 
an advantage to beginning crafts groups since it enables them to get a quick 
reading of a product's marketability* Direct sales might be made through an 
outlet established at the production facility/warehouse, from a stall in the 
local marketplace, or at one of the special crafts markets many countries 
have established to assist local artisans* Once the local market has been 
saturated 9 either a group member or a friend who often travels to neighbor- 
ing towns could begin introducing products there, using the approach that 
proved successful in the group's home community* 

Consignment s Consignment means placing goods in wholesale or retail 

outlets with the agreement that the art leans will be paid only after the 

I 

goods are sold* This method enables artisans to sell large and valuable 
items, such as wall hangings or very large water containers, in a retail 
outlet* If the consigned item sells, the retailer pays the crafts producer 
a pre-arranged sum of money— usually around sixty percent of its retail sale 
price* 

Consignment gives the crafts group exposure to a market at no cost* 
For a group with little or no track record, this can be a way to test the 
market and to establish a history of success* It also banefits the 
wholesalers and retailers since none of their capital is involved un front* 

Consignment is fraught with dangers, however* The producers receive no 



money until their crafts are sold* They will get only a portion of the sale 
price when and if the goods are sold, rather than the entire price they 
would receive from a direct sale* The outlet often does not assume respon- 
sibility for damage to the exhibited products* And there is risk involved 
in leaving crafts with under-capitalized, marginal outlets, which are the 
kind that most favor consignment* These frequently are poor credit risks 
and many renege on paying for goods sold* 

The crafts group can do some things to protect itself when it wishes to 
take advantage of the free exposure consignment offers* The group can 
insist, for instance, that the consignees be responsible for damages, that 
they sell the goods at a specified price or at a specified level of 
commission, and that the group can demand the return of products at any 
time* 

Wholesaling* Wholesaling involves selling the product at a wholesale 
price (usually twice the cost) to a wholesaler who will then mark it up (at 
whatever the market will bear) and sell it. Wholesalers are also distribu- 
tors and place goods in retail outlets* Some craf*. groups act as their own 
wholesaler/distributors but this is difficult and requires much intricate 
knci«:ledge of markets* 

PACK4CINS 

No matter where or what the market, packaging is an important part of 
selling* Crafts should be attractively designed and packaged, professional 
in appearance, and include any necessary instr»*ctions for use* 

If possible, attach a legend ?-hich describes the product ^s cultural 
significance, tradition, and makers* This procedure is good for the morale 
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of the artisans and is a source of pride to the country* It also piques the 
curiosity of tourists » expatriates » museum staff, anthropologists » and 
government officials* Legends usually Increase the value of the craft In 
proportion to the distance between origin and sales outlet* 

Even within a couu'ry, some minority groups may create crafts con- 
sidered unusual by the majority* For example, In Southern Africa, the 
nomadic bushaen make crafts that are considered to be collector's Items by 
people In i\e nearby capitals of KsiQlbla^ Zimbabwe, Angola, and Botswana* 
Thus, the legend Is important even to the artisans* o\m compatriots* 



iUDVESnSIHB 



Advertising can take the form of leaflets, brochures, posters, 
billboards, murals, letters, photographs, and catalogs* It could also 
e;2tend to ads In local newspapers or on radio stations though, due to the 
expense, these ads would be rare* 

Unless the group Is Involved only In direct sales, most advertising 
will be targeted to outlet owners and other buyers* Photocopied or mimeo- 
graphed leaflets that Include photos or sketches of the products would be 
useful. If the cost Is not too prohibitive* For a beginning crafts group, 
sending or delivering to potential buyers a photocopied flyer that lists 
prices and has wellplaced sketches would be a good start* 

One good way to get free advertising Is to gee local newspapers to run 
feature stories on the group and Its products* Tourists or other customers 
reading these articles may te Interested enough to seek out the places where 
the products are marketed* 

Exhibits are another form of advertising* They can be set up in a 



^mall area next to the production facility or warehouse or at a donated 
space In a centtt;.! location* If possible ^ a designer could suggest eye- 
catching techniques to show off the crafts to their best advantage* 
Arranging crafts in tiers or rows helps do this^ as do spotlights , coloiful 
combinations 9 and the use of plants* 

nisplays in high traffic areas like airports^ hotels^ embassies, 
tourist board offices, and the like can often be arranged* A'^k trade 
promotion officers, ministries, commercial counselors at embassies, and 
hotel managers about displaying the group's wares* 
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DistrlhutloD —pies 

The group should avoid furnishing free samples of its products to any 
outlet 9 especially one outside the community. If group members do this, 
they forfeit the time and expense involved in producing them* Doing so also 
tends to devalue the reputation of a crafts group* An exception must be 
made for sales agents (who would be used only for marketing outside the 
community or, perhaps, internationally); they need samples if they are to be 
effective in representing the group to potential customers. 

SUIKiRY 

When approached systematically, marketing is neither mysterious nor 
difficult* Making use of the information gathered in the product selection/ 
market anal>3is process, the craft group can develop a marketing strategy 
that is geared to both the product and the community* Even small, informal 
groups cau improve their chance of success by using a minimal amount of 
marketing* 
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R«prlnt«d with per«l«««lon of the International Women's Tribune Center 

MARKEnnG 



The Mfketlng process Is ongoing throughout the life of a 
business. Below are brief descriptions of the different ele- 
aients of iMrketlrig. Uhether youVe starting a new business^ 
or Introducing a new product or service within your existing 
business* you should be sure to tover each gf the steps 
described below: 



r 1 market research 



In this ph«s€,you should find the answers to the following: 
*UHAT IS THE EXACT PRODUCT OR SERVICE THAT YOU HILL SELL? 
*m WILL BUY IT? 
*HHAT PRICE KILL THEY PAY FOR IT? 

*HOU HANY OTHEB BUSINESSES ARE OFFERING THE SAME PRODUCT OR 
SERVICE? UHAT NAKES YOUR PRODUCT DIFFERENT? 

*HOU WILL YOU GET YOUR PRODUCT OR SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER? 



2.packa8lris and production of — 
your product or service 

During this )>hase, you should be able to determine; 

*WKAT DESIGNS AND PACKAGING FOR YOUR PRODUCT OR SERVICE DOES 
YOUR TARGET AUDIENCE FIND MOST APPEALING? 

*D0 YOU HAVE THE RAW MATERIALS. SKILLS AND EQUIPMENT 
NECESSARY TO PRODUCE THE. PRODUCT OR SERVICE ACCORDING TO mi 
THE CONSUMERS ARE BUYING? 

*CAN YOU MEET STANDARDS OF QUALITY IN PACKAGING AND DESIGN 
THAT THE MARKET AND GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS REQUIRE? 



♦ ♦ ♦ 
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A STBP-By-STEP PROC 

- 3.pron9tl9ii %nd saXcs 



1 



Ourlnp this phase. It Is Important to determine: 



♦WHAT 00 YOU NEED TO DO TO MAKE SURE THAT PEOPLE RECOGNIZE 
YOUR PRODUCT OR SERVICE AS DISTINCTIVE AND WANT TO BUY IT? 

♦WHICH FORMS OF PROMOTION WILL YOU USE TO REACH THE GREATEST 
NUMBERS OF PEOPLE AND HOW MUCH WILL THE PROMOTION COST YOU? 




r- 4.clistribution 



!n this step, you will need to find out: 

♦WHAT TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION WILL BE REQUIRED TO GET YOUR 
PRODUCT OR SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC? 

♦WILL YOU SELL YOUR PRODUCT YOURSELF OR USE AN INIERMEDIARY? 

♦WHAT WILL BE THE TIME AND COST INVOLVED IN GEHINS YOUR 
PRODUCT OR SERVICE TO THE MARKET? 



p& pricing 



To determine the right price to charge for your product or 
service. It Is Important to have the answers to these 
questions: 

♦WHAT ARE OTHER BUSINESSES CHARGING FOR THE SAME OR SIMILAR 
PRODUCTS OR SERVICES? 

♦HOW MUCH WILL YOUR TARGET AUDIENCE BE ABLE TO PAY FOR THIS 
PRODUCT? 

♦WHAT WILL YOUR TOTAL PRODUCTION, MANAGEMSNT AND MARKETING 
COSTS BE? 

*mA MUCH OF A PROFIT DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED TO EARN? THAT 
J5, AFTER PAYING FOR PRODUCTION, MANAGEMENT AND MARKETING 
COSTS, HOW MUCH ADDITIONAL MONEY DO YOU WANT TO HAVE TO 
DISTRIBUTE TO BUSINESS OWNERS OR RE-INVEST IN THE BUSINESS? 
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WHAT HAPPEnS WHen mARKLTinG 

IS ne^uEciiED ? 

COMMON MARKETinS- MISHAPS : 



*Ycy produce man of i product or service than the market 
cm purchase... 



*You do not realize that there are many other businesses 
selling the same product or service and that the market Is 
"saturated"... 



*Ycu price your product or service under what the market can 
afford and thus reduce your profit... 



*You price your product or service over what the market can 
afford so that few people have enough money to buy. . . 



*You deslgB and/or package your product or service In a way 
that does mt attract buyers... 



♦You do not meet t))ie standards of quality that the market 
and government regulations demand. . . 



♦You choose the wrong sites and audience at which to target 
your product or service... 





Lack of attention to marketing can result in any of the misfortunes described 
above and will affect your profits. One way to avoid this Is to be certain 
that you and your group think very carefully about precisely who will be 
buying your product or service... 
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STILL OTHeR 



Small businesses nnjst generally 
charge more for a product than a 
big business, because they cannot 
reduce the per Item cost through 
volume. How can a small business Jus^ 
tify the higher cost of the Items they 
produce? How does this affect women who 
are frequently Involved In sme<ll, rather 
than large» bus1nes5;es? 



In larger businesses, there are 
generally special departments for 
each business function (I.e., market* 
Ing department, accounting division, 
etc.) In small businesses, the owner 
or cooperative must generally take charge 
of each aspect. What effect does this have 
on the marketing capability of small busl*- 
nesses? 



"Marketing" by definition, implies 
satisfying a need as well as creating 
demand for a product or service. In 
regard to creating a need, do we, as 
women, want to be involved in traditional 
market tactics of promoting consumerism? 
How can we satisfy market needs and 
run profitable businesses without 
making use of traditional tactics 
that create needs and manipulate 
consumers? 
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consiDERATions... 



To be able to launch 
a successful marketing 
campaign, It Is neces- 
sary to become familiar 
with the market. In some 
cultures, women are not per- 
mitted to negotiate and/or par 
ticlpate In commercial environ- 
ments, and must thus leave 
marketing to an Intermedi- 
ary. How does this affect 
their ability to do 
business? 



Women's businesses fre- 
quently lack capital. When 
it is hard enough to find funds 
for production and distribution, 
broader marketing tasks are viewed 
as "extras". What method can a 
woman's business use to deter- 
mine what proportion of pre- 
cious fudds should be de- 
voted to marketing? 



Marketing is a spe- 
cialized science and 
skill. To obtain experi- 
ence and know-how it is im- 
portant to have training and 
business experience. Acknowled- 
ging that women do not have equal 
access to business experience 
ind training, what special 
measures can be taken to 
assure that women gain 
the know-how to launch 
successful marketing 
campaigns? 



\ 



Keeping all these considerations in mnd, it is stlH 
important for us to understand and use those marketing 
procedures which will help us to run better businesses. 



CHAPTER 6 



DISTRIBDTION 

CBAMHKLS OF DISTRIBUTION 

The steps required to get the product from the crafts group to the 
consumer can be simple or complex , depending on both the craft and the 
destination. The choice of a distribution channel is best made by the 
people or organizations who are most familiar with the market. When 
marketing locally, for instance, these might be the craft group members 
themselves; when exporting, the group might be better off relying on 
import/wholesalers or others who are familiar with the complexities of this 
market. 

A distribution channel may involve people at a number of different 
levels using a variety of approaches: 

Boutiques and other small stores. Initial marketing efforts at the 
local and perhaps regional levels will often be to small store owners and 
contacts will be made usually in person. 

Tourist markets . Craft centers, hotel shops, tourist boutiques, trans- 
portation^ terminals, travel agencies, and airline offices are all possible 
sales outlets. 

Conventions. Conventions, especially those which focus on internatio- 
nal development, are natural markets for Third World crafts. 

Mail Order . Brochures or catalogs with accompanying price lists can be 
sent to select markets. Advertisements could also be placed in existing 
catalogs such as those produced by Alternative Marketing Organizations. 
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Direct mail is costly » however » and a lot of time can pass between the 
nailing date and receipt of the first order. 

Fairs and exhibitions* Another^ way to reach buyers is to participate 
in fairs and exhibitions at which new products or product models are shown 
to the general public* However, these may not be accessible unless there 
happens to be one held in the country. 

Importer/Wholesalers . These individuals or groups can be helpful to 
Third World crafts groups since they assume the burden of warehousing and 
marketing. They usually are interested only in crafts groups that have the 
facilities and labor necessary to produce and deliver in volume. After they 
buy from these groups, they display and sell goods at shows and trade fairs, 
have their sales staff present goods to potential buyers, and often have 
permanent showrooms. Importers may also have their own retail shops, which 
permit them to test the market on a small scale before they make major 
purchases. 

Retail stores. All stores buy some of their goods from importer/ 
wholesalers and some directly from the producers. They travel to and buy 
from many countries so that their operation's inventory is varied and so 
that they get the best prices. The stores vary in size, number of branches, 
customer appeal, and price structure. 

Department stores are in every major U.S. city and each of these has up 
to 25 branch stores. Every department store has a full range of products, 
with one buyer purchasing for each category. These buyers know trends and 
what people want. Drawbacks to selling to department store buyers are their 
need for high production capacity, exact schedules, reliable shipping, 
extensive do.:umentation, the right of cancellation when an order is past 
due, and slow response and payment time. 
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While it is the rule that department stores use large quantities of many 
items, many welcome one-of-a-kind products that will give their store a 
special image « Some stores have special promotions or departments which 
highlight the products of a given country for a limited time. 

Specialty stores refer to large retail operations carrying a narrower 
range than do department stores of merchandise that caters to a particular 
customer. An exar le is Pier I Imports, which carries inexpensive imported 
items, largely fumisu^ ^» 

Chains, such as Sears o. Penney, consist of 1,000 or more stores. 

They are furnished goods by a central buyer who purchases enormous quanti- 
ties at the lowest, possible prices. A crafts group should .contact them only 
if they have high production capacity. 

Buying offices. Buying offices are established by department store 
groups as headquarters in major commercial cities such as New York and Los 
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Angeles* Thase groups also have overseas buying offices to handle direct 
imports. Staff in these domestic and foreign offices communicate directly 
with store buyers on a regular basis* 

Museum shops* Museum stores and shops are excellent .possibilities 
since they furnish a select clientele^ as well as seasonal tourists inte- 
rested in unusual handmade products* 

Interior designers * Many interior designers rely on design centers for 
ideas* Thus producers whose crafts are shown in a design center will reach 
the numerous designers who visit these centc^rs for decorating ideas* 

Architects* Architectural commissions often feature large ^ one-of-a- 
kind crafts* Increasingly architects use large sculptural crafts from 
exotic, often Third World, cultures to accent their buildings* This is a 
growing trend for corporate offices* Thus, it might be worthwhile to check 
both architectural firms and multinational corporations in the host country 
as a first step* 

International trade shows* These are shows for the crafts trade and 
cater to retailers from all over the world* They include general gift shows 
as well as specialized shows, such as the International Housewares Exposi- 
tion* Retailers visit such shows to compare merchandise, collect catalogs, 
contact new sources of supply, and place orders for the coming season* 

Alternative marketing organizations (AMOs)* These are importers who 
are often based in developing countries* They usually buy directly froQ 
Third World artisan groups and seek to help them succeed in the export 
market • 

AMOs exhibit and sell crafts through their resale stores (set up for 
retailers), retail shops, bazaars, home parties, and their own mail order 
catalogs* They sell to both tor-profit and non-profit groups* 




AMOs account for a very small percentage of international craft sales. 
They deal in small quantities » have low mark*>up, and operate inexpensively , 
using many volunteers* 

OIHKE DISTRIBUTION COHSIDEKATIONS 

There are some considerations common to distribution of crafts regard- 
less of what they are and how far away'^ey are going: 

# Documentation* Faulty documentation often causes difficulties 
during shipment or collection. This can result in bad relations 
with the client and delayed payments* There are two types of export 
docmentation, one for shipping goods (export license, customs 
manifest, etc*) and one for collecting payment (commercial invoice, 
bill of lading, etc*) (For further information, see Appendix 4*) 

0 Packing* Rough roads and rough handling are inevitable and neces- 
sitate that products be protected* Many craftspeople underestimate 
the rigors of the journey a product must take and become angry and 
bitter when the fruits of their labor are damaged beyond repair* 
Crafts. need to be protected from jostling, moisture, theft, and 
pressure* All this protection is crucial for exports, which are 
stacked by forklifts or loaded with slings, nets, conveyors, or 
chutes* (Directions and materials required for exporting can be 
secured from freight forwarders or shipping agents*) Some packing 
materials may be found locally, and sometimes private voluntary 
organizations will donate them. (See Appendix 5) 
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Label lng> All packages must be clearly marked to avoid confusion 
and loss of merchandise* All old marks should be erased. Labels 
need to be printed legibly, In black waterproof Ink^^ and placed on 
the top and on the sides of cartons. Crafts for export need addl- 
tlonal labels based on demand. The United States, for example, 

requires a ^'Made In label and, for textiles, a label sewn 

onto the garment which gives country of origin, fiber content, 
manufacturer, and care Instructions. (Artisans should check with 
Importers, since labels are not universally required.) 

Insurance. Insurance is needed to cover the dispatching of crafts, 
as well as production facilities, equipment, tools, materials, 
products, display areas, warehouses, etc. It is most necessary when 
shipping products any distance. Insurance in Third World countries 
Is expensive. Most importers in developed countries can purchase 
world-wide insurance that covers all goods they purchase, from the 
time they leave the producer until they reach the consumer. Usually 
such customers require no insurance from the producer, but it is a 
good idea to check. 

Shipping. Most packages sent locally or regionally which are not 
carried by hand will be sent by trucks rail, bus, or commercial 
carriers. Arrangements may even be made to "piggyback** on loads 
carried by unrelated companies (by asking the local produce dis- 
tributor to carry a load of crafts to the market, for example). 

For exporters, pcean shipping is usually the most economical 
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means of transporting goods* Its advantages, however, are offset by 
the potential for damage or theft* The group should use this method 
of shipping when merchandise Is very bulky and heavy and when there 
Is no rush* Ocean shipping Is a very slow means of transport but 
relatively Inexpensive* 

Air chipping offers fast delivery, better protection of merchan- 
dise, and special commodity rates for crafts offered by some air- 
llnee t 

Packages which are small and valued at less than $250 bypass the 
cost and time of customs clearance in some countries* This method 
takes time, though — usually about three months* 




Considerations of weight and volume are essential for groups 
which plan to export. Ocean and air rates are figured by weight or 
volume, whichever is more. Craft groups should seek to keep a 
balanced ratio to minimize costs . ( See International Shipping 
Conversions Table in Appendix 3). 

COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 

Local distribution costs include the price of packing materials, 
transportation and labor charges to truck goods to outlets, and costs 
associated with billing and collecting payment. 

Distribution costs rise sharply when exporting, because of the number 
of people and methods in the chain of distribution. 

Below are common terms relating to distribution: 

Ex Factory. This is the price that craft producers charge to someone 
buying from them at the point of origin — their own workshops or warehouse. 
The group agrees to have the goods ready at an agreed-upon time, and the 
buyer (usually an importer/wholesaler) picks them up. The crafSs group is 
responsible for the goods only until they are claimed by the buyer. 

F.O.B. (Free on Board). This is the most common export cost 
quoted, since the importer/wholesaler has an all-inclusive price. It 
includes all the costs existing in the country of origin: expenses for 
inland transportation from place of production to the port, packing, loading 
expenses, required export taxes, special charges for obtaining 
documentation, and customs legislation. 

C.I.F. or C&f (Cost, Insurance, Freight, or Cost and Freight) . This is 
the cost to the importer/wholesaler in the export country. It includes 
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costs of f.O.i. merchandise and charges for insuring it, (The less 
frequent C&F aethod does not include insurance.) The crafts group receives 
a bill of lading as evidence that the goods have been shipped by the freight 
forwarder/shipper to the group's customer. 

Cost price. This includes importer/wholesaler costs for unloading and 
port handling 9 clearance » import duties, and inland freight in the country 
of destination. 

Wholesale price This includes the broker's business fee; importer's 
margin for staff costs and overhead, and the importer/distributor's margin 
for storage, distribution, etc. 

Retail price. This includes taxes levied on the retail level and the 
retailer's capital and operational costs. Large retailers double the 
wholesale price of a product. This is called 50 percent mark-up. Smaller 
stores may more than double the price, to a 60-70 percent mark-up. 

A summary of the costs added at each stage of distribution can be found 
at the end of this chapter. As can be seen, an item may retail for between 
three and ten times the original sale price, with most retail prices hover- 
ing at around three to four times the F.O.B. price. 

IMPORT IKSTRICnORS AND AGREEMENTS 

Every country has legislation regulating the import and export of 
goods. The main purpose of import restrictions is to make it hard for 
outsiders to compete with domestic producers. Those protections which 
involve an added cost are called tariffs , or duties , or taxes . A quota is a 
restriction on the quantity of importers allowed. A crafts group which 
hopes to export should have a good working knowledge of the restrictions and 
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agreeaents pertaining to the countries of destination. 

Also, iaportant in this context are agreements which attempt to facili- 
tate the distribution of goods. Some countries have joint trade agreements 
which enable their products to move easily from one country to the other. 
The Generalised System of Preference (GSP) ts an agreement reached by major 
industrialized countries which encourages trade from the Third World to 
developed countries on a non-reciprocal basis, it also provides for duty- 
free entry of certain types of goods. Quantities are limited under the GSP, 
but most importing countries make special allowances for handmade products. 
A Certificate of Origin is required to qualify under the GSP. 

The _ACP_ refers to an agreement whereby European countries which have 
signed the Lome Cooperative Convention provide duty-free entry to products 
coming from African ^ Caribbean, and Pacific countries. A EUR-1 Certificate 
is required to qualify. 

Under the CBI^ twenty-one Caribbean nations qualify for one-way free 
trade because of the Caribbean Basin Initiative . A Certificate of Origin is 
required. 

Textiles require special treatment since they enter developed countries 
under a different agreement and do not qualify under the GSP. Nearly all 
U.S. textile imports from developing countries are governed by bilateral 
agreements which the U.S. has negotiated under the auspices of the Multi- 
Fibre Agreement (MFA). Appropriate documentation can be obtained in most 
Third World countries from the Ministry of Foreign Trade, Customs, or the 
Chaaber of Commerce. 

Some products are governed by rules of the Standard International 
Tariff Classification (SITC). These include the following kinds of 
provisions for the products listed: 
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• Leather has to be treated and tanned carefully, since it can decoo- 
pose* Additionally, aaountB of liae, chrone, and other chemicals 
used are specified by iaporting countries* 

• Wool Bust be properly washed in certain chemicals* 

0 Wood> rattan, reed, cane can be affected by termites and must have 
an accompanying certificate that the crafts have been fumigated. 

n Hides* Many countries do not allow crafts made from the hides of 
endangered species. Similarly, ivory is not allowed in the U.S., 
Canada, and Europe. 

• Toys> The paint must not contain toxic elements, nor may there be 
nails, protruding parts, or glass. Regulations governing to>s are 
complex and bear thorough investigation. 

• Beads made from the seeds or other parts of plants are a problem 
since some of these may be toxic. 

It is the crafts group's responsibility to supply correct documentation 
regarding these kinds of restrictions. Sources of advice include coimnercial 
counselors at ciabassies, chambers of commerce, customs, ministries of fo- 
reign trade, export promotion officers, and import promotion officers. 
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Distribution at the local level needs to be reliable and effective, but 
it can take nany fonns. It can be by foot, mule, truck, bus, train, caael, 
or whatever i. available. Still, reliability aust be maintained. Methods 
of distribution Increase in complexity as more and more people enter the 
distribution chain- 
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COMPLETE CYCLE OF DISTRIBUTION 
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CHAIN OF DISTRIBiynOW 
PRODUCER 

EXPORTER 

I 

IMPORTER 



Commercial 


Company or Alternative Marketina OroaniKat-^nn 


Lar 
Indiv 


ge 

idual 





Importer 



Small 
Importer 



Retailer 



Retail Chain 



Maxl Order 



Consumer 



Consumer 



Consumer 



Consumer 



COSTS OP DISTRIBUTION 



$10.00 



$11.00 



13.75-14.85 
(125-35%) 



F.O.B. 


l$1.00 10% 








Cost 




and 


^$2.75-3.85 j 


Freight 





ex-factory price (price at door of 

workshop) 

V, 

inland Freight} 
packing expenses 
loading expenses 

required export taxes levied in the 
country 

special charges for obtaining GSP and 

other forms 
customs regulations 



Ocean freight 
insurance 



between 25% and 45% 
6f F.O.B. price 



16.50-19.80 
(150--180%) 



22.03-45.94 
(210-320%) 



Cost price 
of importer, 
importer/ 
distributor, 
or central 
buying organ 



Wholesale 
Price 



tinloading and port handling charges) 
clearance ^ 

import duties (between 25% and 45% 
inland freight J of F.O.B. price 



•99fBrokerage business^ between 6% and 7% 



1*39 



1.24 
4>8a 



3.30 
12.87 



J of cost price 
Importer's margin 1 low - 7.5% 

J high 50% 
Iitporter/Distributor's y between 20% 
margin j atnd 65% 



38.55-101.06 
(360-700%) 



Retail 
Price 



Taxes levied at 
retail level 
Retail Mark-up 



between 75% and 120% 
of cost price to 
retailer 
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CHAPTER 7 



TOO CASE STDDIKS 

The following two case studies Illustrate many of the points made In 
tills manual. Most Importantly, they show In one instance how Important 
participant involvement is to success, and, in the other, how a lack of 
participant involvement led to failure. 

A SliEATER IHMISTi; GROHS IR ECUADOR 

Women in the rural village of Mira, Ecuador, already knew how to knit. 
Then Peace Corps Volunteers Emily and Peter Gladhart arrived in 1965. What 
they did not know was how to turn this skill into a profit-making venture. 
The Gladharts, who had learned knitting technology, stitChes, and styles in 
their earlier work in Cuenca, suggested to one family that they consider 
asking sweaters for sale. The Gladharts offered to try and sell the 
finished products. 

From this modest beginning grew a sweater Industry that generated a 
substantial amount of Income for the workers, and in the process also turned 
these rural women into economic activists. By 1979. the cottage indust?y 
had grown to Include 1,000 families who produced 600 sweaters per month. 
Fifty to seventy-five percent of these sweaters were exported, with the 
remainder sold domestically. 

Traditionally, the production of hand-knit sweaters in northern Ecuador 
involved three different groups and phases: sheep raising by people of the 
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central Highlands; wool spinning near Otavalo; and knitting. The knitters 
included large- and small-scale entrepreneurs ("mayoristas" and 
"minoristas"), and the independent and piecework knitters who worked for 
them* 

The Gladharts had brought sample sweaters from Cuenca and contracted 
with a firm in Mira to have local sheep fleeces spun like the wool in the 
samples. The Mirenas considered the loosely spun, one-ply wool yarn and the 
sweaters made from it to be of poor quality. They were attracted, however, 
by the prices these sweaters earned, which at first seemed too good to be 
true. 

The Gladharts were able to sell the sweaters, and the Mira women soon 
found that they could earn 68 sucres for each sweater, more than 11 sucres a 
day for a six-day , week. (By comparison, they would have to work eight days 
in the field to earn 50 sucres.) 

At first, the knitters came together primarily as a response to the 
Volunteers, who assumed all the financial risks of the enterprise. Their 
commitment was less to the business than to the Volunteers themselves. 
When- the sweaters began to sell, the women began to knit more, and other 
women began to knit as well. By December, 1965, this larger group required 
some organization. 

A cooperative was organized in February, 1966, with each member inves- 
ting fifty sucres as a membership fee. The cooperative leadership stressed 
the need for all members to learn to purchase wool, control the quality of 
knitting and market the sweaters. The Volunteers made it clear that they 
would be leaving, and told the artisans that if they found the sweater 
business useful, they would have to learn to operate and manage it them- 
selves . 
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When the Gladharts left Mira in October, 1966, the cooperative had 40 
aeobers and assets of 6,500 sucres (U.S. $325). Members were knitting two 
to three sweaters each per «onth. Between February 1 and October 1, 1967, 
the cooperative had net earnings of 82,750 sucres (U.S. $4,138), equivalent 
to three percent of the agriculture production of the comunity. The coo- 
perative also regularly advanced Mall loans to Members against future 
production, a practice which has continued to the present. 

At first the organizers of the cooperative limited membership to a 
number they were able to manage. The original members also were not eager 
to share in the new opportunity outside their circle of families. (From the 
beginning they relied on relatives living in Quito to help with marketing, 
merchandising, and wool buying.) Yet the production level continued to grow 
despite the limit placed on membership because the members presented the 
knitting of their relatives as though it was their own. This strategy came 
under fire in 1979, when women who had been denied membership protested and 
were admitted. 

Soon the cooperative influenced the development of a larger industry, 
llie national and provincial governments began assisting artisan cooperatives 
who wanted to show their wares at intemAtional art fairs; they also coor- 
dinated their efforts under the regional trade agreements of the Andean Port 
countries » Many women said that this assistance from the government was 
critical to the opening up of export markets. 

Having access to these markets meant that more women could be involved 
in production, and women from two neighbotlng provinces were taught the 
successful knitting techniques. The entire community got involved when 
buyers started coming to Mlra to buy directly from the knitters. 

The National Development Bank's offer to extend loans to artisans under 
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terns .orfi favorable than to farmers also encouraged more women to get 
involved in crafts. The knitters' credit was often used to help meet farm 
cash shortages, and crop sales were used to help make payments on knitting 
loans. Crafts activities thus meshed well with traditional farming acti- 
vities, providing a welcome supplement to farm income. 

Although the cooperative increased Its sales each year. It eventually 
became less Important as an Institution. Instead, a large number of 
Independent family enterprises grew out of the original venture. When the 
cooperative finally disbanded in March of 1972, it had dwindled to iS 
■embers. 

Today, earnings per sweater have Increased about 30 percent, despite 
the fact that the sucre has fallen to one-third its 1967 value. Improve- 
ments in design and materials have also allowed a greater profit margin; by 
using much heavier yam, the time required to knit a sweater has decreased 
by 35 percent. The production norm in 1966 was two to three sweaters per 
month; in 1969, it was six to nine. 

Conclusions 

The Mira project highlights: 

• The usefulness of an informal marketing network. The original 
producers were all members of the same extended family. Though new 
products are being made today, the production still occurs within 
old social forms. 
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Th€ evolution into a more formal structure (in this case* a coo- 
perative) • 

The impact of skill-building within an informal structure^ which 
suggests that this is best done by participatory learning » under the 
temporary leadership of people whom the group trusts* 

The importance of technology in making production more profitable* 

The importance of gaining experience in local markets before moving 
to exports markets and the value of government assistance in opening 
up those markets* 
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In 1%8, Botswana began receiving Mbukushu refugees fleeing the civil 
war in neighboring Angola. Faced with their need for incone. United 
Nations settlement officers urged the refugees to use their traditional 
basketweaving skills for income generation/ 

The baskets which the Mbukushu produced were marketed by Upited Nations 
staff, who took them to the capital to sell. As these proved popular and 
the demand increased, Botswana women from the northwest also began to make 
baskets. ^ 

The increasing production needed a marketing vehicle. In 1969, two 
Peace Corps Volunteers asked the Ministry of Finance, Development, and 
Planning for assistance in forming a cooperative to market the baskets. 
Instead, the Botswana Development Corporation (BDC), a division of the 
Ministry of Finance, formed Botswanacraf t Marketing Company. This national 
crafts marketing agency was intended to develop, guide, and market rural 
crafts throughout the country. 

In 1973, BDC made a sizable investment in Botswanacraf t, and in 1975 
took it on as a subsidiary agency. At the same time, a U.N. Trade Center 
specialist worked with the producers to improve craft design and product 
development with this assistance, the artisans began to create baskets of 
superb quality, leading to a widespread interest in Botswana's crafts. 

Botswanacraft provided incentives to the artisans which also supported 
the development of high quality baskets through Its annual sponsorship of a 
aumeT exhibit at the Rational Museum and Art Gallery In Gaborone. The 
crafts exhibited were Judged and the best artisans received 25 percent of 
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any auction prices as a prize. 

In 19759 Peace Corps Volunteers further extended the supply of 
baskets and expanded the base of marketable items by including Bushmen 
artifacts in the Botswanacraft marketing effort. From 1976 to 1981 » another 
Peace Corps Volunteer » Ed Henderson » helped Botswanacraft develop its 
domestic and export markets and assisted other crafts projects. 

Unfortunately 9 despite this good beginnings Botswanacraft sharply 
deteriorated betwaen 1981 and 1982. After showing profits from 1979 to 
1981 t the BDC became concerned about a substantial deficit. 

Why this occurred is a study in bad management. The managing director 
operated without a plan and without delegating authority to any c^f the 
crafts producers. He knew little about the cultural and business context in 
which the group operated. This fostered a great deal of distrust between 
management and staff who did not have a share in the decision-making 
process. They came to regard the managing director as dictatorial and 
patronizing. 

Botswanacraft* s customers were alienated by a series of decisions made 
by management. Prices were increased by one- third and the firm began to 
dictate terms under which wholesalers could buy its goods. There was a drop 
in the quality of production » a lack of response to letters and orders » and 
shipments became unreliable^ damaging the organization's credibility. 

Production problems arose when craftspeople felt they were net getting 
paid their fair share of the profits. At the same time» a large amount of 
money was spent to purchase two new trucks and refurbish the warehouse. 

External pressures compounded Botswanacraft* s problems. There was a 
lack of coordination between the Ministry of Finance, Development, and 
Planning and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, both of which admini- 
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•tered competing crafts efforts. Then a worldwide recession hit the main 
export market (the United States), which changed the export market situation 
and slowed demand and sales. 

Despite its many problems, Botsv&nacraf t managed to survive this 
difficult period with its organizational structure, if not its profits. 
Intact, The organization now has a general manager from Botswana who is 
instituting good business practices, and the outlook of the business is much 
improved. 

CoodnziocM 

• Participatory management As essential. The manager should be chosen 
by the group and be either a member of the group or, at least, 
someone intimately familiar with the cultural and business environ- 
ment in which the group operates. 

• Members of the crafts group should themselves become knowledgable 
about domestic and export markets. 

• The group must maintain its level of efficiency and be responsible 
about quality and reliability. 

• Incentives such as the basket exhibit and auction motivate crafts- 
people and also foster pride in the conanunity. 
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These tvo case studies suggest that coasunlty workers need to be 
culturally sensitive to the values ^ conunity and faaily structures » and 
political attitudes in the comunities and countries where they work* 

In the case of Ecuador » the FCVs worked within the family structure, 
rather than imposing a new fora* Conversely , the later Management of 
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Bot«w«ntcv«ft was hierarchical, and the production effort suffered* 

In both cases 9 the PCVa and other developoent workers encouraged high 
quali 7 vorkaanship, In both Ecuador and Botswana, product developaent did 
not sacrifice traditional patterns and skills* In both cases the Volunteers 
discussed with the gtoups the elements needed to sake the products aarke- 
table* In Ecuador, the provision of raw aaterials and siaple kt^itting 
technology iaproved the businesc; in Botswana, the continuous weeding out of 
inferior baskets and the encourageaent of t\>'^ ^'preaiua*' oner created quality 
Merchandise and an increased deaand. 

Especially in Ecuador, the Peace Corps Volunteers aade it clear that 
the group must becone independent, and saw to it that it happened. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Resource Groups and Marketing Channels 



The Majority of organizations vfaich can provide financial, technical, and 
material assistance are based either in the U.S. or other industrialized 
nations. Hovever, many have offices in developing countries. Therefore, it 
would be best to contact these affiliates or* indigenous organizations which 
provide help. 

MULTILATERAL 

United Nations Agencies 



United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
1 United Nations Plaza 
New York, New York 10017 
212-906-fnOO 



Monies go to specialized U.N. agencies. Apply, with help from U.N. Volunteers, 
through host country governments. Supports projects only with government 
involved. Variety of technical assistance and materials targeted to poorest 
countries. 



United Nations Development Program 
Field Offices 

(address to Regional Representative c/o United Nations Development Program) 

Office of the Prime Minister 
Government Headquarters 
Bridgetown ; Barbados 



c/o Vice President and Minister of Finance 

and Development Planning 
Private Bag 31 
Gabbrone, Botswana 



Ministere des Affaires Estrangeres 
Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
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Ministiy of Fio^ince and Planning 
Post & jLic3 Box 30007 
Nairol)!, Kenya 



Ministry of Finance and Development Planning 
Maseru^ Lesotho 



Ministre d*Etat Charge des Affaires Etrangeres 
Rabat 9 Morocco 



Ministry of Finance 
Hari Bhavan 
Kathmanduy Nepal 



National Economic and Development Authority 
Manila, Philippines 



Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Freetown t Sierra Leone 



Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Republic Building 
Ceylinco House 
Colombo 1 Sri Lanka 



Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Post Office Box 518 
Mababane^ Swaziland 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Dar es Salaam^ Tanzania 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Bangkok^ Thailand 
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United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) 
1 United Nations Plaza 
New York, New York 10017 
212-906-5000 

Approach appropriate host country ministry of government and inform the 
ministry that there is the possibility of UNCDF funding and that the ministry 
can use these funds for its own government project, the proposal for which 
should be formally submitted to the UNCDF Resident Representatives. UNCDF 
would give monies to government ministries and Peace CorpSo (UNCDF offices are 
usually at UNDP branches). 



UNESCO Cooperative Action Program (CO-ACTION) 

United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
7 Place de Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, France 

Focusses on self-help projects, including rural development, education of rural 
women, setting up cottage industries. 



UNESCO 

Regional Office for Education in Africa (BREDA) 
B.P. 3311 
Dakar, Senegal 
237-72 

Office of Regional Co-ordinator for Latin American 

and the Caribbean 
Apart ado de Ccrreos No. 68394 
Altamira 

1062A Caracas, Venezuela 
33-14-61 

Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
"Darakarn Building" 
920 Sukhumvit Road 

Post Office Box 1425, General Poet Office 

Bangkok 10500, Thailand 

391-05-77 

Regional Office for Science and Technology for South 

and Central Asia 
UNESCO House 
17, Jor Bagh (Lodi Road) 
New Delhi 110.003, India 
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Intero«tional Labor OrganiMtion (ILO) 
4 Route dei Horillona 
CH 1211 

.G.enev« 22, S!7itserl«nd 

The IIiO has looked upon crafts as a generator of employment. Its Informal 
Sector and Rural Development program concentrates on assisting low or no 
capital entrepreneurial enterprises » many of which have crafts components* 



Other ILO Locations 



ILO-*United Nations Governmental Liaison Office 

300 East 44th Street 

Room D C 2 - 1103 

New York, New York 10017 

212-697-0150 



ILO-Washington Office 

1750 New York Avenue, NW / 

Washington, DC 20006 

202-376-2315 



Field Offices 

Address to Director, ILO, unless alternate program name. In that case put 
Director plus name of program. 

South African Team for Employment Promotion 
Post Office Box 32181 
Lusakf, Zambia 
213595 

(Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Swaziland, Tanzania) 

Programa Regional del Empleo para America Latine y el Caribe 

Apartado 6314 

Panama City 5, Panama 

69-5660 

(Central America) 

Centre Regional Africain d'Administration du Travail 
B.P. 1055 
.Yaounde, Cameroon 
22-33-75 

(Benin, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Manitania, Niger, 
Rwanda, Senegal, Togo, Zaire) 
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Centro Interamericano de Inveatigacion y Documentacion aobre Formacion 

Professional 

Casilla de Correo 1761 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

98-60-23 

(all Americas) 

Centro Interamericano de Administracion del Trabajo 
Apartado 3638 OIT 
Lima, Peru 
32-0741 

(Latin America and the Caribbean) 

Centre Interafrican pour le Developpement de la 

Formation Profess ionelle 
OI-BP-3771 

Abidjan 01, Ivory Coast 

22-52-64 

(Africa) 

Asian Regional Team for Employment Promotion 
Labour Department Building-5th Floor 
Ministry of Interior 
Fuangnakorn Road 
221-7121 

(Fiji, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand) 

Asian Regional Project for Strengthening Labor/Manpower Administration 
5th Floor 

Department of Labor 
Bangkok, Thailand 
221-7121 

(Asia and the Pacific Region) 

African Regional L&bor Administration Center 
Bishops Road 
Nairobi, Kenya 
722200, Ext. 349 
(English speaking Africa) 

Asian and Pacific Skill Development Program 

Post Office Box 1423 

Is lamabad , Paki stan 

(Asia and Pacific Region) 

Bureau de L'OIT a Yaounde 
Quartier Nylon (Nlongkak) 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
22 .50 ,44 

(Cameroon, Central African Republic, Gabon) 
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Satu Sukuna House 

MacArthur Street and Victoria Parade 
Suva, Fiji 
313-866 

(Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Solomen Islands, Tonga) 

Avenida Segunda 
Calle 32 

Cast Esquinera # 86-S 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
22-95-33 

(Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras) 

Post Office Box 1201 
Port of Spain, Trinidad and Tobago 
6237574 

(Antigua, Barbados, Belize, Dominica, Jamaica, St. Kitts — Nevis, St. Vincent) 

7 Sardar Pat el Marg 
New Delhi, India 
372101 
(Sri Lanka) 

Apartado Postal 12-992 
Colonia Narvarte 
Delegacione Benito Juarez 
Mexico, D.F. 03000 
536-60-20 

(Dominican Republic, Haiti) 

Neda Sa Markati Building 
106 Amorsolo Street 
Legaspi Village 
Makati 

Metro Manila, Philippines 
(Philippines) 

Post Office Box 32181 
Lusata, Zambia 
213110 

(Botswana, Malawi, Swaziland) 

Post Office Box 2331 
Lagos, Nigeria 
60-35-50 
(Ghana) 

Bureau de I*OIT a Kinshasha 
Building de la Deuxiene Republique 
4eme etage - Entree A - Bureau 41 
Boulevard de 30 Juin 
Kinshasha 

(Burundi, Rwanda, Zaire) 
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Post Office Box 9312 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 
30161 

(Kenya, Tanzania) 

Bureau de 1*0IT a Dakar 

22 Nue El Hadj Amadon Assane n'Doxe 

Dakar, Senegal 

(Gambia, Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Senegal, Sierra Leone) 

Avenida Julio A. Roca 620 
Post Office Box 114-5096 
Beirut, Lebanon 
80-27-80 

(Yemen Arab Republic) 

United Nations Building 
Rajadamern Avenue 
Bangkok 2, Thailand 
2829161 

(Malaysia, Hepal, Thailand) 

Bureau de I'OIT 
Boite Postale 683 
101 Antananarivo 
Madagascar 
266.15 

(Seychelles) 

Boite Postale 226 
Alger-Gare (Algeria) 
59-20-66 

(Morocco, Tunisia) 

Regional Office for Africa 
Post Office Box 2788 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
PBX 44-73-20 

Bureau de I'OIT a Abijan 
01-B.P. 3.960 
Abidjan-01, Ivory Coast 
32-57-62 

(Benin, Burkina Faso, Niger, Togo'/ 
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United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 
Senior Industrial Development Field Advisors Program 
Vienna International Center 
Post Office Box 300 
A*-14 Vienna, Austria 

Looks on crafts as cottage or small industries and provides considerable 
technical assistance to Third World artisans by means of its Senior Industrial 
Development Field Advisors Program (SIDFA), 



UNIDO-New York Office 

Room DC 1<-116 

1 United Nations Plaza 

United Nations, New York 10017 

212-754-6882 



Field Offices 

Address all inquiries to Senior Industrial Field Advisors (SIDFAs), UNIDO in 
care of United Nations Development Program offices. 



UNCTAD/GATT International Trade Center (ITC) 
54-56 Rue de Montbri Hants 
CH 1202 

Geneva, Switzerland 

Puts primary emphasis on export development programs for Third World .countries, 
lie's Technical Services Division provides expert assistance in export 
packaging, specialized marketing, casting and pricing, pre-shipment inspection, 
quality assurance. Sponsors programs with consultants in crafts export 
development. Primary emphasis is on crafts as a labor intensive activity. 

UHCTAD/GATT Liaison Office-New York 

Room S-0927C 

I United nations Plaza 

New York, New York 10017 

212-754-6896 
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United Kations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
1 United Nations Plata -DC 1002 
New York, New York 10017 
212-754-7055 

Project request to the Fund must be submitted to the Regional Economic 
Commission by the local government ministries which work with them* Groups 
must apply to their own governments which will channel requests through 
appropriate agencies* 200 projects which contribute to national and regional 
development by benefitting poor rural and urban women in developing countries* 
Projects for national development planning, including training workshops and 
provision of consultants are completed and underway in every developing region* 



Inter-American Development Bank 

Program for the Financing of Small Projects 

Economic and Social Development Department 

Office of Technical Cooperation 

1722 I Street, N*W* 

Washington, D*C* 20577 

202-634-3008 

Aimed at groups of people with lack of access to conventional sources of 
credit,, production knowledge, and marketing expertise* Reach lowest income 
groups to carry out self-improvement projects designed to raise their living 
standards through more effective participation in the economy* 

1* Bank provides financing and technical assistance to cooperatives, 
associations, foundations or other non-profit community organizations 
and selected public agencies whose principal purpose is to help marginal 
groups* 

2* Criteria 

a* Benefit low-income individuals without access to public or 
commercial credit 

b* Generate new job opportunities and foster training in use of 
technologies appropriate to the project and conditions in the 
country 

3* Eligibility of intermediaries 

a* Be registered in country concerned as public development or private 
non-profit institutions 

b* Low-income persons among basic aims 

c* Governed by legal provisions enabling them to contact operations with the 
bank to grant subloans or technical assistance to ultimate beneficiaries 
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d. Must offer institutional conditions that ensure the sound administration 
of investments 

4. Types of projects assisted: crafts, cooperative, small industries such 
as shoenaking.^ 

5* Examples: 



Handicrafts Program of the Center for Social Integration 
Casilla 5894 
La Paz, Bolivia 

353454 



Sweaters, ponchos, other woven articles increasingly produced under 
organized development efforts designed to upgrade living standards in rural 
areas. $500,000 loan will make possible establishment of self-sustaining 
community of 100 rural families, steady employment, marketing support, 
training, access to credit. 



Artesanias de Colombia 
Carrera 7 A Numero 34--50 
Apartado Aereo 
Bogota, Columbia 
323560 



With $450,000 loan Artesanias has established revolving lines of credit 
which will be lent to crafts people for working capital and acquisition of 
tools and equipment. In addition, it provides technical assistance in 
•quality control, design, accounting, marketing. 



National Center for Small Industry and Handicrafts 
Casilla 3699 
Quito, Ecuador 
528958 

$325,000 technical grant for assisting cooperatives 



Corfina/IDB Handicrafts Program 
6 a Avenida 6-^47 
Zone 9 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
316690 

2000 artisans belong 
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Handicraft Pilot Project 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

$540,000 technical grant* Channeling talent into new projects « 

Coolfacondo Pottery Cooperative 
Palcoobridge C.X.k. 
Apartado 1343 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 
525-3091 

Manot de Uruguay 
Recooquitta 616 

Montevideo, Uruguay 
913 712 

Exports total $1 million and total sales exceed $3 million. 1050 artisans 
belong to system now organised into 18 cooperatives. Frees women for 
renumerative work they can do at home or in cooperative workshops nearby. 

Field Offices 

Address to Director, Inter-*American Development Bank plus box and street 
address 

Maple Manor, Hastings 

Post Office Box 402 

Christ Church, Barbados, West Indies 

427-3612 

Avenida 40 A No 13-09, Piso 8o 
Apartado Aereo 12037 
Bogota, Colombia 

Edificio Centro Colon, Piso 12o 
Paseo Colon, entre Calles 38440 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
33-3244 

Avenida Winston Churchill Esquire 

Calle Luig F. Thomen, Torre BHD 

Avenida 40 A Mo 1386 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 

562-6400 

Avenida Amazonas 477 X Roca 

Edificio Banco de Pas Andes, 9o Piso 

Apartado Postal Numero 9041-Servicio 7 

Quito, Ecuador 

54-6033 
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Edificio Gemini s 10 

12 Calle 1-25 t Zone 10, Nivel 19 

Apart ado Postal 935 

GuateMla City^ Guatemala 

32-0830-39-66-55 

Batiment de la Banque Nationale de Paris 
2e Etage 

Angel de la Rue Lamarre at Calle 
Boite Postale 1321 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
2-3100 

Boulevard Morasan 

Edificio Los Castanas, 5o 4 6o Pisos 
Colon ia Los Castacos 
Apartado Postal No 6-^73 
Tegucigalpa Galpa, Honduras 
32-8953 

40-46 Knutsford Boulevard 
6tb Floor 

Post Office Box 429 
Kingston 10, Jamaica 

926-2347 

Edificio Aurara I 
Calle Caballero Ecquina 
Eligio Ayalapisos 2o-*3o 
Casilla 1209 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
9-2061 



Caribbean Development Bank 

Post Office Box 408 

Wyldby 

St« Michaels 

Barbados, Vest Indies 

809-429-7216 

The Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) is the principal regional development 
financing institution in the Caribbean, it is the major channel for funds 
from international institutional and market sources and foreign governments. 
The Bank lends money to projects in both the public and private sectors of 
the economy both directly and indirectly through national development 
finance institutions^ 
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Caribbean Development Banlc Branches 



Antigua and Barbados Development Bank 
27 St. Mary*s Street 
8t» John's 9 Antigua 
20830 

Barbados Development Banlc 
Post Office Box 50 
Bridgetown, Barbados 
A26-0526 

Barbados National Bank 
11 James Street 
Bridgetown, Barbados 
427-4920 

Development Finance Corporation 
Post OF f ice Box 40 
Belmopan, Belize 
082360 (Belmopan) 
027042 (Belize City) 

Agricultural Industrial and Development Bank 
64 Hillsborough Street 
Roseau, Dominica 
2299 

Grenada Development Bank 
St* Georges, Grenada 

2382 

Development Finance and Marketing Corporation 
Post Office Box 236 
Plymouth, Mont ser rat 
2549 

National Development Bank of Jcmaica LTD. 
Post Office Box 8309 
Kingston, Jamaica 
92-94000 
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Asian Development Bank 
Pott Office Box 789 
MeniU^ Philippines 
834-4444 



The Atien Development Benk is en internetionel development fintnce institution 
which lends funds end provides technical assistance to developing member 
countries in Asia and the Par East, including the Pacific* It promotes 
investment and fosters economic growth* 

Branch Office 

Sough Pacific Regional Office 

Pitioko House 

Kue Higginson 

Port Vita 

Vanuatu 

3300 



Pan Aaerican Developaent Foundation 
1889 7th Street » N*W* 
Washington I D*C* 20006 
202-789-3969 

Provides fundi to smallest producers of Latin America by providing technical 
assistance and credits to those without access to commercial banks* Assists in 
establishment of National Development Foundations which it strengthens by 
advice on management, project design, training local extension agents, small 
loans administration, accounting practices* 

yield Offices 

National Development Foundation of Jamaica 
22 B Old Hope Road 
Kingston 5, Jamaica 

92-94100 

National Research and Development 

Foundation of St* Lucia 

Bernards Bill 

Post Office Box 1097 

Castries, St* Lucia 

National Development Foundation 
of Dominica 

19-20 King George Street 
Roseau, Dominica 
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Haitian Development Foundation 
106 Avenue Chrittophe 
Port*au-Prioce, Haiti 

1- 52206 

Inttituto para el Desarollo Hondureno 

c/o iSttpreta Hacional «ie Energia Electrica 

Apartado Postal Mumero 99 

Tegucigalpa^ DC 

Honduras 

22-2434 

Fundacion Macional para el Derarollo de Honduras 

c/o Universidad de San H'edro Sula 

Apartado Postal 10-64 

San Pedro Sula, Honduras 

54-1889 

National Development Foundation of Barbados 

Marauda House 

Collymore Rock 

St. Hichael, Barbados 

42-69123 

National Development Foundation of Belize 
c/o Victor L. Bryant and Company Ltd. 
Post Office Box 36 
Belite City, Belize 

02- 44407 



African Development Foundation 
1724 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-634-9853 



Public corporation. Grants, loans, loan guarantees to indigenous African 
groups. Grants range in size from $50 - $250,000. Funds activities that 
foster growth of local development institutions, increase opportunities for 
Africans to engage in transfer of development resources, expertise, and 
knowledge within Africa, enable grantees to acquire technical and other 
assistance needed to carry out activities; stress self-sufficiency at local 
level. 
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Inter-Aaerican Foundation 
1515 Wilson Boulevard 
Rosslyn, Virginia 22207 
7W-84 1-3800 

Funds selected development projects in Latin America and the Caribbean in all 
areas except infrastructure. Direct grants to indigenous, non-governaent, 
low-iucoae groups. Projects nust be planned and carried out by beneficiaries. 
Conraunity is involved in development and design of project. Many projects deal 
specifically with artisans. 



Organitrttion of American States (OAS) 
1889 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
789-3149 



Grants through government or in-country representatives. Inter-American 
infrastructure and network of institutions help individuals to identify, 
design, and implement different types of crafts efforts. Inter-American Center 
on Folk Arts and Crafts in Guatemala has cooperated with member states in 
establishing and strengthening appropriate resources for crafts development 
programs. Organizes national offices and institutions responsible for crafts 
development; provides local training for crafts people, including obtaining raw 
materials, technique, design, and tool-making sessions. Adult education 
programs oriented to specific needs of artisans such as basic math, management, 
and organization. Various programs: 



Field Offices 

All correspondence should be sent to Director, Organization of American States, 
followed by address listed. 

500 Factory Road 

Post Office Box 897 

St. John's, Antigua, West Indies 

462-4905 

Sturdee House 

Bank Hall-Cross Road 

St. Michael 

Post Office Box 281 

Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies 

326 7746 

Edificio IICA 
Coronado 

Apartado Postal 10166 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
29-08-10 
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14 King George V Street 
Post Office Box 392 
Roseau, Dominica 
445-2620 

Avenida le de Diciembre 4580 
Casilla de Correo 5060 CCl 
Quito 9 Ecuador 
24-6010 

Edificio Fleiter, Segndo Piso 
3 a« Calle, 5-43, Zone 9 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
61-037 

24 Premiere Rue Lavaud 
Etage Lope dc Vega 
Boite Postale 1304 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
5-1355 

Avenida Le Paz Numero 408 
Apartado Postal C-66 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
32-2581 

21 Braemar Avenue 
Pot Office 205 
Kingston 10, Jamaica 
927-8240 

Calle Muguay Numero 2-49 
Primer Alto 
Apartado Postal 5139 
Panama City 5, Panama 
64-1349 

Avenida Mariscal Lopez 992 
Casilla de Correo 774 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
20-2185 

Fray Ciptiano de Utrera 

Republica del Libano 

Centro de los Herves 

apartado de Correo 5-39 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republ 

533-1962 



Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Government Headquaraters 
Post Office Box 186 
Basseterre, St. Kitts 
465^2521 » 



Organization of American 
Post Office Box 972 
Castries, St. Lucia 
452--4330 



States Building Vigie 



3-*A Queens Park West 
Post Office Box 1231 
Port of Spain 
Trinidad and Tobago 
625-4192 



OAS Sponsored Cultural Projects 
Dr. Gerardo Martinez Espinosa 

Interamerican Center for Folk Arts and Crafts (CIDAP) 
Apartado Numero 557 
Cuenca, Ecuador 



Regional Subcenter for Folk Arts and Crafts 

Ex Convento de Santo Domingo 

12 Avenjda 11-11, Zone 1 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 



U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 



U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
U.S. Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20523 
202-632-3992 



Loans and other forms of assistance must be negotiated with AID mission 
directors at U.S. embassies in host countries. AID funds National Development 
Foundations m various countries. Concentrates on food production and 
nutrition, rural development, human resource development, education. Promotes 
institutions which provide access to improved equipment and the necessary 
credit to obtain such material. 
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National Development Foundations 



Established by AID and Regional Development Foundations, National Development 
Foundations encourage local private sector participation in development 
activities, including establishment of revolving loan funds and back guarantees 
to finance community self-help projects and small enterprises. 



U>S. Peace Corps 

806 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20580 

202-254-7380 



Small Project Assistance (SPA) funds managed by Peace Corps and AID. The 
purpose of the SPA fund is to encourage and support self help efforts by local 
cotanunities by funding projects directly. The fund is easily accessible by 
Peace Corps VoluhteerSo The second part of SPA is the Participating Agency 
Service Agreement (PASA). This agreement is designed to ensure the maximum 
benefits offered by SPAc It is directed toward appropriate program delivery 
and it provides the necessary technical assistance needed in village-based 
development efforts supported by the SPA fund. 

Each country at present has a yearly budget of $40,000. The Peece Corps Office 
of Training and Program Support (OTAPS), administered locally, determines y&iere 
and when the financing of technical training and assistance would be beneficiial 
to community development projects supported by in-country SPA funds. 

Contact ; Peace Corps Director of the respective country or the person 
designated to coordinate the SPA program. 

Funding Criteria: 

1. Project completion within one year. 

2. SPA amount contributed to completion of a project cannot exceed $10,000 

3. Project must involve broad development in areas of food, energy, 
competitive enterprise development, and/or income generating activities. 

4. Must discourage reliance on U.S. assistance. 

5. Project must be conceived and complemented in conjunction with a 
local community, organisation, or group. 
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ERLC 



Application for SPA Grant 

A proposal should be submitted to tlie Country Director. 

P^^^^ Volunteers when a local 

organization has no financial management cs^jability. 

PRIVATE VOUUNTARy (^GANIZATICtg 

Accion Intemational/AITEC 
10-C Mount Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
617-492-4930 

Creates programs and assists ^existing institutions to develop ard operate 
programs to provide managerial training and make loans to micro business- 
es. loans are made to individuals who form credit guarantee groups of 6-8 
people. Worldwide study. Program for Investment in the Small Capital En- 
terprise Sector (PISCES), explored methods of assisting very small busi- 
nesses. Appropriate methodologies are being adapted in six model projects. 

High degree of participation among beneficiaries in planning and inrole- 
mentation. Developnent of project self-sufficiency through more effi- 
cient, cost -cutting methodologies. 

Md to Artisans 

80 Mountain Spring Rd. 

Faimingtonj, Connecticut 06032 

203-677-1649 

Aid to Artisans (ATA) entered into partnership with Peace Corps in 1983 
to provide technical assistance to Volunteers working in small artisan 
projects around the world. It has made grants of $250 to $1500 to about 
18 Peace Cbrps projects. Volunteers are involved in design and produc- 
tion as well as coordinating Peace Corps/ATA activities. They help ar- 
tisans to diversify products with the objective of increased markets and 
income. 

ATA introduces Third World artisans to markets not ordinarily available 
thus increasing mcane and employment potential. Assists other govern- 
ment and private groups in U.S. and overseas which are involved in crafts 
development and marketing. 

ATA provides financial assistance to community grbups which can demon- 
strate a need for materials and equipment such as cloth, dyes, raw mat- 
erials, looms and kilns. 
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AmericM Baptist Churches in the U«S.A« 
Board of International Ministries 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 19481 
215-768-2000 

Provides funds for cottage industries and craftc programs and maintenance of 
equipment. In Thailand taught Thai and Darens women spinning, dyeing, weaving, 
and knitting for foreign export as well as for their own use. In Limbe, Haiti 
provides product development traiaing. Items sold locally by Haiti Handcraft* 
On-site technical assistance, adapting local materials to better and more 
productive uses. 



American, Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 

American Institute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD) 

1015 20th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202-659-6300 

Through AFL-CIO Impact Project AIFLD makes grant? and loans, supports urban and 
rural unions in the development of projects which promote employment and 
economic development. Assists savings and loans. Provides grants to construct 
schools for artisans and purchases materials to be used by them. Supports 
sewing cooperatives. Furnishes raw materials. 



American Friends Service Committee 
1501 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 
215-241-7000 

Provides training and technical assistance to local village women who wish to 
start their own cooperatives. Started rug weaving co-op in Mali and secured 
funding. Purchased looms, wool, and other supplies. Built structure to house 
operations. 

Supports various furniture making, tailoring, and weaving cooperatives. 

Provides start-up grants, revolving loan funds for crafts cooperatives. 

Conducts workshops covering deisign, sewing, bookkeeping, appropriate 
technology. 
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Appropriate Technology International 
1724 Matsachusetts Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-861-2900 

Support* specific enterprise development activities by local institutions 
including strengthening of local delivery systems, developing appropriate* 
management and financial schemes, operating credit and loan funds, providing 
training. Operates Small Enterprise Resource Exchange which links enterprises 
in Third World countries to U.S. enterprises and other private organizations in 
the developed world with relevant managerial, technical, and financial 
resources. 

Planning for improvement and expansion of village and cottage industries 
programs to include multipurpose design service centers to support other 
industries and service centers for materials to repair machines and tools. 
Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi program in India carried out in fifty centers 
giving outreach tc two million with undertakings which include spinning * 
and weaving, bamboo and cane product manufacture; production of ceramics. 
Provides information on technologies approved by U.S. corporations. 

Indigenous private development groups play leading role in small enterprise 
development. 



Asia Foundation 

550 Kearney Street 

San Francisco, California 94108 

415-982-4640 

Mailing address: Post Office Box 3223 

San Francisco, California 94119-3223 

Works with Asian organizations, institutions, and individuals dedicated to 
furthering social and economic progress within their societies. 

Provides grants to small enterprises. Finds training programs for cooperati 
and for establishing producer and marketing cooperatives. 



Baptist World Aid 
1628 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington t D.C. 20009 
202-265-5027 

Carries out small enterprise related activities in cooperatives with Baptist 
organizations and other agencies at work in this area. Training in crafts. 
Makes available revolving loan funds for self-help programs in crafts. 
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CARE I Inc. 

660 First Avenue 

Kev Yorki Mew York 10016 

212-686-3310 

Operates programs to raise income through promotion and sale of local products. 
Provides training in small business and cooperative management , as well as in 
the design of new products , improved marketing and sales promotion 
technologies. 

Establishes greater volume in the overall sales level through increased 
promotion, publicity and marketing expansion. Provides credit for purchase of 
equipment, forms cooperatives, including incorporating them into a secondary 
cooperative at national level so that they may eventually become financially 
viable and self-sufficient. 

In Haiti, operates a program to raise income and provide employment for mostly 
rural women through production and sale of local crafts, including pottery, 
woven cloth, bamboo, sisal, and palm leaf products. Provides training in small 
busines:5 and cooperative management, as well as in design of new products. 

In Lesotho provides rural women with intensive training in the hand processing 
of mohair sj>un into yarn. Participants are provided with their own spinning 
wheels and other equipment to start production. 

Primary Production cooperatives reformed as incorporated at the national level. 
Education and replacement parts are provided. CARE experts to train more 
spinners develop more cooperatives, train managerial staff and develop a 
program for market research and product promotion. 



Catholic Relief Services 

United States Catholic Conference 

1011 First Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

212-838-4700 

Provides financial and material resources to local social welfare and 
development agencies in Africa, East Asia and the Pacific, Latin America, Ne-r 
East-South Asia. Promotes and supports resurgence of traditional Indian crift 
in Latin America. Assumes regular availability of raw materials, equipment and 
credit and directly involves people in all phases of production, management and 
marketing. Provides training in crafts such as leather work, sewing, pottery 
and weaving. 
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The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
350 North Highland Avenue 
Nyack, Hew York 10960 
914-353-0750 



Develops self-help projects for refugees in Thailand especially those projects 
which promote the use of indigenous skills. Helped establish and supports a 
crafts cooperative for Hmong refugee women which provides skills training and 
maintaining quality product control. 

Purchase material for sale to the cooperative. CAMACRAFT markets and sells the 
finished product worldwide^. 



Christian Children's Fund, Inc. 
203 East Cary Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23261 
804-644-4654 

Provides vocational training for cottage industries crsfts development and 
training assistance. Emphasis on national and local initiative and 
participation in the promotion and development of small enterprise development. 



Church of the Brethren World Ministries Consnission 

SERRV Self-Help Handcrafts 

New Hindsor Service Center 

Post Office Box 18S 

New Windsor, Maryland 21776 

301-633-2255 

SERRV markets r.OO quality crafts froa 200 producers in over 40 countries. 
These Items are marketed in resale and retail wcys. Resale customers are 
churcb and civic organizations or individuals who purchase crafts from SERRV to 
Bell, Retail shops around U.S. 

Mutual interaction between producers and SERRV is continued through written 
communications and visits. Natural materials wherever possible with high 
natural fibre content, natural dyes — nany products of metal, as well. 

I * 

Criteria for development and crafts: increased income, increased level of 
community participation as result of crafts efforts, vocational and business 
skills, quality control know-how, cultural consistency with country. 
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Church World Services 
475 Riverside Drive 
Mew York, Mew York 10115 
212-870-2257 

Provides financial, aaterial and personnel support to cottage industries, 
crafts, cooperatives, and rural artisans. Supports crafts aade by people 
living in central Thailand, in growing fro« one group to operating in ten 
villages and in finding export sarkets.- In Bangladesh, helps fund the 
extension of thie YWCA Dacca Crafts Center. 



Concern Aaerica 

Pott Office Box 1790 

Santa Ana, California 92702 

714-953-8575 

Provides financial and personnel support to crafts development and training 
center. Helps aarket crafts produced by village cooperative and self-help 
women's groups. Provides support for export of crafts. 



Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross (C.S.C.) 
Saint Mary's 

Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 
219-284-4659 

In Bangladesh, supports the work of a federation of 100 cooperatives which has 
been formed with 2,000 women members and is under indigenous manfcgement. Of 
these cooperatives, 20 are engaged in jute crafts production and weaving; the 
remainder sew inexpensive clothing for local sale. Instruction and training in 
the objectives and methods of cooperative operations and management are 
provided. This project is carried on through the Jute Works, a central 
marketing society which exports for all member cooperatives. 



Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
1828 L Street, M.W., Suite 1100 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-8"*2-0550 

Provides services to member organizations and administers contracts for co-op 
development in the U.S. and abroad. Provides organizational technical and 
managerial assistance to cooperative and pilot urban and rural development 
programs using cooperatives. Assists cooperative projects in crafts production 
and marketing. 
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Coordination in Development, Inc. (CODEL) 

79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10157 

212-685-2030 



CODEL it a consortium of 40 church-related organixations involved in comunity 
development. Provides equipment, tools and materials needed in establishina 
cooperatives. Currently assists over 150 projects sponsored by its member 
agencies in 47 countries money and/or technical assistance. Established plant 
to train youth in pottery making. Provided funds to a development agency run 
by and for women in the Dominican Republic. 



Friends of the Third World 
611 West Wayne Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46802 
219-422-6821 



Demonstrates the existence and viability of an alternative system of trade as 
an effective way to address problems of poverty and unemployment. Sponsors the 
Union of Third World Shops, an alternative marketing project whose membership 
includes a network of 18 retail shops in the U.S. Tue union provides 
technical assistance in areas such as legal information, publicity, bookkeeping 
and inventory control. Disseminates much educLfcxonal material included Union 

of Shop News, The World Crafts Catalog (with information on crafts and 

self-help groups which produce them.) 



Friends United Meet in, 
101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, VA 47374 
317-902-7573 



Works through leaders to demonstrate simple appropriate technology and bring a 
holistic approach to meeting human needs. Assists the Friends Crafts 
Industries, Highgate, Jamaica, a self-supporting enterprise providing 
employment for 50 persons on premises and 100 women at home. 
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Int€VQ«tional Program for Human Resource Development 

(outlet: World of Crafts) 

7720 Wisconsin Avenue 

Bethesda^ Maryland 20814 

301-656-1200 

Supports generation of greater employment opportunities for the disadvantaged 
around the world, including promotion of cottage and other small scale 
industries and agriculture. 

Provides increased marketing an design and product development support in 
addition to technical assistance to small producer group, cooperatives and 
family-type producer of handicrafts* 

Through Aid and Trade International, a profit making corporation and subsidiary 
of IPHRD, has develops . and marketed several products incorporating crafts 
skills and adapting theb to tastes and interest of the U.S. marketplace. Also 
sponsors World of Crafts, a non-profit international retail gift shop. 



International Voluntary Services 
1424 16th Street, N.W. -Suite 504 
Wachington, D.C. 20036 
202-387-5533 

Provides IVS volunteers with relevant cooperative or small enterprise 
development, marketing or business management experience to improve staff 
capability of local organisations working to benefit low-income people. 

Provides management and organizational skills to local workers and rural craft 
groups. Helps groups upgrade crafts skills by securing start-up funds and 
technical assistance. Emphasis on education and enablement to maximise 
participation of beneficiaries. 



Jubilee Inc. 

300 West Apsley Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

215-849-2178 

Provides financial and marketing assistance to self-help co-ops which produce 
crafts which are marketed and sold throughout the U.S. Catalog. 
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Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
360 P«rk Avenue South 
Mew York, New 7ork 10010 
212-532-6530 

In cooperation with a network of counterpart Christian agencies, operates or 
•upports development project, winly through the provision of fu^ds, supplies 
and personnel. Craft projects. 



Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic 
Maryknoll Sisters Center 
Maryknoll, Kew York 10545 
914-941-7575 

Aids people to become self-supporting through learning of skills and 
development of talents. 

In Tanrania helped initiate" and continues to assist cooperative which produces 
jewelry, crafts, batiks, textiles, leather work, carvings and wood cuts. In 
Chxie provides training in knitting, crocheting and serving. 



Mennonite Central Committee 

Self-Help &r#f;,s 

21 South 12di Street 

Akron, Pennsylvania 17501 

717-859-1152 

Ptovides technical and financial support to a variety of small enterprises such 
as the Self-Help Crafts program, which helps local artisans from 21 countries 
market over 1500 items for sale in Korth America.' Has on-site representatives 
in many Third World countries. 



National Office for Social Responsibility 
208 Horth Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
703-549-5305 

Development of three-year youth development plan utilizing training centers 
financed by the Agency for International Development and the government of St. 
Lucia. Courses include basic business management, crafts, industrial arts, 
garment manufacturing and mechanical arts. 
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Oxfam-Aaerica 

Post Office Box 288 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

617-482-1211 * 

Long term development and relief assistatice. Provides support to small 
enterprise-*related projects » cooperatives such as Grenada Craft Marketing 
Services which train crafts people in cooperative production and management and 
marketing. 



Pan American Development Foundation 
1889 F Street, M.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
202-789-3969 

Provides funds to smallest producers of Latin America and the Caribbean by 
providing technical assistance and credits to those without iccess to 
comercial banks. Assists in the establishment of National Development 
Foundations which it strengthens by providing advice on management, project 
design, small loans administration, training local extension agents, and by 
helping with accounting practices and fund raising. Trains rural Honduran 
artisans in ceramic tile production with a view towards export development. 
Initial assessment of small producers* access to and need for credit; 
leadership training and on-site advisory services for NDF staffs and boards. 



Partners of the Americana 

({Rational Association of the Partners of the Alliance) 
2001 S Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202-332-7332 

Partners of the Americas draws upon the professional expertise of volunteers 
from 44 U.S. states and six Latin American and Caribbean nations which work 
together on self-help projects that have a multiplier effect. Provides funds 
to start craft centers, as well as cooperatives to support local artisans. 
Provided a grant of $5,000 to establish and promote a cooperative among 
reed weavers in Bolivia and to encourage the production and demand for reed 
items as well as to disseminate the art of reed weaving. 
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Partnership for Productivity 
2001 S Street, M.W. 
Washington, D«C« 20009 
202-483-0067 



Establishes and provides managerial and technical assistance to crafts 
cooperatives; provides funds managerial assistance, loan education, and 
procurement aid to locally run loan graduates. 

Assists local governments and donors to identify and design enterprise and 
community developmen projects. Helps establish industries through provision 
of funding and both management and vocational training. Prepares training 
manuals and conducts seminars and lectures on approaches to rural enterprise 
development . 

Assists with the development of a computer-based small enterprise data base. 
PFP facilitates computer conference through selling accounts on the Electronic 
Information Exchange System (EIES). This includes CARINET, a group of people 
and institutions involved with economic development in the Third World and 
PFP's Miami Free Zone Corporation which provides consulting services for 
marketing products in the U.S. and computer linkages with 30 countries. PFP 
can help Peace Corps Volunteers to access EIES whereby they can feed in and 
receive data on market trends and demands, materials, technical assistance, and 
credit. This is available to Volunteers with access to any kind of computer. 



Pathfinder Fund 

1330 Boylston Street 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167 

617-731-1700 

Trains rural women in arts and crafts 
and marketing. 



as well as in cooperative administration 



Private Agencies Collaborating Together 
777 United Nations Plaza - Suite 613 
New York, New York 10017 
212-697-6222 

Supports through Project Fund small enterprise development, including craft 
cooperatives. Technical and managerial assistance. 
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Save the Children 

54 Wilton Street 

Westporty Connecticut 06880 

203-226-7272 

8CF promotes connunity involvement in planning implementation of all projects , 
including small enterprise efforts. Seeks to increase income generating 
activities and use of appropriate technology. Strengthens small enterprises at 
the community level through training in basic skills » management , and 
cooperative -organisation. 

In Honduras 9 Guatemalan weavers trained artisans in traditional weaving as well 
as loom construction and dyeing techniques. After training the weavers formed 
an association to start a small industry. A Peace Corps Volunteer Weaving 
specialist joined SCF to assist the association and arranged for further 
training in Guatemala City. SCF procured a local source of wool through a loan 
of sheep from Heifer Project International . Provided funds and technical 
support to build a weaving center to house large looms, store the wool, and 
offer an^ official work for the weavers. 

In the Dominican Republic , SCF supports a local development foundation which 
operates demonstration centers for appropriate technology. 

Technical expertise developed through International Technologies Development 
Group (England) was transferred to the SCF Bangladesh field office and to PVO 
representatives in Sri Lanka for income generating projects which included the 
formation of craft cooperatives. 

In Burkina Faso SCF implements a five year integrated village education program 
to train committees in cooperative work methods. Provides credit to enable 
groups to purchase needed materials. Currently a weaving project is beginning 
to export its finished crafts to Europe. 

In Tunsia the Nargom (traditional rug) Production Center trains young girls in 
production, marketing, buying, selling, and money management. It is marketing 
large amounts of rugs. 

At the Harare Crafts Center in Zimbabwae SCF field workers train women in 
crafts skills, stock control, quality control, and money management. SCF help 
establish the Crafts Center which purchases quality crafts produced by rural 
women . 

SCF is working with the United Nations High Commission on Refugees to help 
train Afghan refugees in Pakistan to produce crafts as a means of income 
generation. 
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Technoserve, Inc* 

11 Belden Avenue 

NorvAlk, Connecticut 06852 

203-846-3231 

Improves the economic and social vell-being of low income people through 
self-help enterprise development process* Provides managerial and technical 
services* Assistance covers all aspects of supply, production marketing, 
organisation and administration* 



Trickle Up Program 

54 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10024 

212-362-7958 

Through workshops assists existing agencies with development experience to 
motivate people to initiate labor-intensive profit-making self-employment 
enterprises they plan and manage themselves* Grants of $100 are made* 
Activities include crafts such as embroidery, hats, wicker work* 



United Church Board for World Ministries 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10115 

212-870-2637 

Operates and supports cottage industry development and other small 
enterprise-related projects* 



The United Methodist Church 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10115 

212-870-3600 

Supports small enterprise development in revolving loan funds and cooperative 
development, women's centers providing training in crafts* 

Works with specialised agencies such as Volunteers in Technical Assistance, 
International Voluntary Services with emphasis on local participation, 
community development, empowerment irx crafts and cottage industries, 
cooperatives, credit, and technical assistance* 
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Volunteer Development Corps 
1029 K Street » N.W. 
Washington » H.C. 20000 
202-223-2072 

Provides short-term technical help to cooperatives, including feasibility 
studies management training, financial planning, accounting, design, 
production, marketing^ transportation, and member and director education* 
Provides assistance to worker-oimed cooperatives producing crafts and 
furniture* 



Volunteers in Technical Assistance, Inc* (VITA) 
1815 North Lynn Street, Suite 200 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
703-276-1800 

Program development, technicfil information, publications and other resources in 
the area of small enterprise development*' 

Publishes and distributes numerous how-to books, resource guides, 
bibliographies, slide shbvs and other material pertaining to small enterprise 
development* Provides a worldwide computerised roster of 4,000 VITA 
Volunteers* 

Publications: VITA Hews , catalog of books, bulletins, slide shows and other 
materials* 



World Concern 

Post Office Box 33000 

Seattle, Wi^shington 98133 

206-546-7201 

Supports small enterprise-related development projects* Provides advice to 
local marketing and exporting technology to groups which produce traditional 
goods on crafts to generate income* Through WORLDCRAFT^ buys crafts from 
producers in more than eight developing countries and markets them in the U*S* 
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World Council of Credit Unions 

170 Rhode IsUnd Avenue N.W. Suite 510 

Washington, D«C« 20036 

202-659-4671 

Works with credit unions worldwide in the areas of organization and development 
of credit unions; institutional develop meat, management and staff training, 
project and finahciaL planning; centralited financing and acocunting. 
CUNA-assisted credit unions include small entrep'4.eneurs, artisans* CUNA 
provides loans for supplies, equipment andmaterials, replenishing inventory, 
expansion and numerous other activities, as well as technical and/or management 
assistanced to their member entrepreneurs • CUNA currently assists a mohair 
spinning project in Lesotho to enhance the income of rural women in cooperation 
with CARE and the local credit union movement « 



World Neighbors, Inc. 
5116 North Portland Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73112 
405-946-3333 

Vocational training, revolving loan funds, assistance in forming cooperaLives 
to help artisans market goods more profitably. Assists crafts projects 
designed to provide employment and increase income for women through skills 
development, crafts production, local and export marketing* 

Cooperates with the Human Development Team in Peru. Assists Peruvian crafts 
program to purchase materials, produce and -narket crafts. The program also 
emphasizes leadership training. 

Publications: The World Neighbor Development s newsletters, booklets. Many 
film strips. * 



World Vision Relief Organization, Inc. 
919 West Huntington Drive 
Monrovia, California 91010 
213-357-1111 

Provides support for multi-purpose community development in programs including 
vocational training and development of income. Assists small businesses and 
cooperatives in crafts, bread-baking, cottage industries. 
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Young Men*a Christian Association of the U.S.A. 
101 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312-977-0031 

Emphasis on small enterprise development through technical and ^financial 
support. Helps organise individual artisans into cooperatives and assists In 
basic small scale business management, as well as upgrading distribution and., 
marketing of crafts. In Ghana, through Rural Enterprise Guidance Associatioti 
project 750 individual craftsmen and women in weaving, printings pot making, 
and wood carving industries are being organised in cooperatives and helped 
small*scale business management. Technical assistance includes pre*-project 
evaluation, management and labor market surveys, contacts with local and 
foreign businesses and industry, co*-financing, resource sharing with local 
governments. 



Young Women's Christian Association of the U.S.A. 
135 West 50th Street, 
Hew York, New York 10022 
212-621-5115 

Responds to requests of 84 national Y.W.C.A.s for funding personnel, equipment 
and facilities in small enterprise such as crafts and cottage indust* ies. In 
Bangladesh, has helped support training for 330 women in jute crafts at the 
Y.W.C.A. Crafts Center in Dacca. Other crafts include screen painting and 
production of bags and wall hangings made from unbleached cotton. Marketing is 
through the local outlet store. Jute Works, and the Bangldesh Handcrafts 
Cooperative Foundation in the country and five countries overseas. 
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WOMEN'S WORLD BAMKIMG (WWB) 

684 Park Avenue 

Mev tork» Mew York 10021 

212-744-0202 

MichaeU W«lsh» President 
Objectives 

1. Loan guariintee vechsnism to support financing for women's Income producing 
tactivities 

2. Arrange for sani^gerial assistance for ventures receiving loan guarantees^ 
as needed» to assure their viatility 

3. To expand and strengthen the network of women who participated in financial 
decision aaking in their economies 

Through Capital Fund WTO provides loan guarantees or other security to banks 
and financial institutions to encourage them to extend loans to small 
enterprises 



1. Local affiliates made up of professional women and men kaoxm as "Friends 
of Women and World Banking" identify potential borrowers. 

2. WWB uses deposits in its central Capital Fund to provide loan guarantee 
to local banks. Works through letters of credit though may deposit a 
portion of the guarantee in a local participating bank. 
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Women's World Bank Affiliates 



Ms. Lourdes Lontok Cruz, President 
Paluwagan Ng Bayan Sa zings & Loan 

Association 
Puso Ng Manila Building 
Post Office Box 472 
Manila, The Philippines 

Ms. Gloria Knight, General Manager 
Urban Development Corporation 
12 Ocean Boulevard 
Kingston, Jamaica 



Dr. Esther Ocloo, Managing Director 
Nkulenu Industries, Ltd. 
Post Office Box 36 
Medina-Legon, Ghana 



Ms. Mary Okelo, Manager 
Barclays Bank of Kenya, Ltd. 
Box 48064 
Nairobi, Kenya 



U.S. FOUNDATIONS 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

437 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

212-371-3200 

Human resources and national leadership development 



Chase Manhattan International Foundation 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York, New York luOSl 
212-552-4411 

Community, economic, and human resource dovelopment organization that operates 
outside U.S. 
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Delmar Foundation 
c/o John H. Doyle 
918 16th Street, N.W. 
Suite 203 

Washington, D.G. 20006 
202-393-2266 

General giving in Latin Americr 



De Ranee Inct 

7700 West Blue Hound Road 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53213 

414-475-7700 

Support for Asian, African, and Latin American education and social development 
programs 



Ford Foundation 

320 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

212-573-5000 

Grants for institutions with development efforts that emphasize rural poverty 
and resources. Focus on developing countries. 



Kellogg Foundation 

400 tlorth Avenue 

Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 

616-968-1611 

Grants to agencies in Latin America. Supports pilot projects which can be 
continued! by initiating organization and emulated by other communities and 
organizations with similar problems and goals. 



Lilly Endowment 

2801 North Meridian Street 

Post Office Box 88068 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46208 

317-924-5471 

Emphasizes innovative programs that strengthen independent institutions, 
promote human development 
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Public Welfare Foundation 
2600 Virginia Avenue, N«V« 
Room 505 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
202-965-1800 

Grants to grass roots organisations in U.S. and abroad 



Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
Mew York, New York 10104 
212-397-4800 

Grants to international non-profit organization — especially economic 
development on the Caribbean, Central America. 



Rubin Foundation 

777 United Nations Plaza 

New York, New York 10017 

212-697-8945 

Interest in social, economic, political, civil and cultural rights. 



Schowalter Foundation 
716 Main Street 
Newton, Kansas 67114 
316-283-3720 

Grants for technical assistance abroad. Activities related 



NATIONAL DEVELOPMEMT AGENCIES 

Australian Development Assistance Agency 

Canberra, ACT 2601 

Australia 

Canadian International Development Agency 

122 Bank St. 

Ottawa Ontario KIA 064 

Canada 

Match International Center 

401-17 Nepean 

Ottawa, Ontario K 2 PO 84 

Canada 
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Danish International Development Agency 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Amaliegade 7 
1256 Copenhagen 
Denmark 

Department for International Development Cooperation 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Hallituskatu 17 

00100 Helsinki 10, Finland 

Ministry of Economic Cooperation 
Frederick-Ebert-Allee 114 
53 Bonn 1, West Germany 

Protestant Central Agency 

for Development Aid 
Mittelstrasse 37 
D-53 

Bonn 9 Vest Germany 

Japan International Cooperation Agency 
Economic Cooperation Centre Building 
42 Ichigaya**Motomura-cho 
ShinjukUy Tokyo , Japan 



Ministry for Development Cooperation 

3A Herengracht 

The Hague 9 Netherlands 

External Aid Division 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Private Bag 

Wellington 9 New Zealand 

Norwegian Agency for International Development 
Post Office Box 8142 
08lo*-Dep9 Oslo ly Norway 

Swedish International Development Agency 
Birgen Jarlsgatan 61 
S 105 25 Stockholm 
Sweden 

Ministry of Overseas Development 
Eland House » Stag Place 
London SWIE 5DH 
United Kingdom 
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FOREIGN HON-GOVERMMENT ORGAHIZATIONS 



Archbishop of Sydney '» 

Overte«8 Relief Fund 
Pott Office Box Q190- 
Queen Victoria Puilding 
Sydney, NSW 2000 
Auttralift 

Australian Catholic Relief 
Pott Office Box J 124 
Brickfield Hill, NSW 2000 
Auttralia 

Canadian Cutholic Organ istt ion 

for Development and Peace 
14S2 Druomond Street 
Montreal 107, PQ, Canada 



Catholic Fund for Overseas 

Development 

21a Soho Square 

London WIV 6NR 

United Kingdom 



Christian Aid 
Post Office Box No* 1 
London SW 9 8BH 
United Kingdom 



Allocates money through missionaries 
in the field or through local church 
leaders, to develop projects and 
emergency relief* 



Assists self-help community 
development projects, chiefly in Asia 
and the South Pacific* 



Assists in projects related to 
agricultural development, irrigation 
and vell--digging, community 
development, cooperatives, or adult 
education* 



Aids in agricultural projects, 
well-digging, irrigation and 
settlement schemes, trade training, 
child welfare, nutrition and hygeine, 
education and community development* 



Provides development grants for 
self-help projects* 



CoTsnunity Aid Abroad 
74 Brunswick Street 
Fitzroy 

Victoria 3065, Australia 
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BuroactioQ-Acord (Attncy for 
Corporation and lasaarch DavalopMOt) 
Frina Hhaadrikkada 48 
AMtardM 1001 
lafcharlaoda 

Taar Puod (Tba Bvanfalical Allianca 
Raliaf Fund) 
1 BridgaMQ Road 
Taddingtoii, Niddlaaax TV119AJ 
Uoitad Kingdoa 
• * 

Intarnatiooal Plaimad Paranthood 
Padaration 

18-*20 Lovat tasant Straat 
London sWlY 4PW 
Unitad KingdOA 

Inter Paraa 
Post Offica Box 1174 
Station B 
Ottava 
Canada 

New Zealand Association fo^ 
International taliaf^ RahiibiUtation 
and Davalopsant (Corso) 
49 Courtanay Placa 
Vallintton, Maw Zealand 

NOVIB (Natharlands Organisation for 
International DavalopMnt) 5«*7 
Aaaliastraat 
The Hague » If ether lands 

Overseas Book Centra 
75 Sparks Street 
Ottawa Ontario KiP 5A5 
Canada 

Pri«ate's World Relief and 

DevalopMnt Pund 
Anglican Church of Canada 
600 Jarvis Street » Toronto 
Ontario MAY 2J6 Canada i 

Society of St. Vincunt da Paul 
467 Caledonian Road 
London H7» United Kingdom 



Coordinates the assistance of 18 
Buropean and Canadian voluntary 
agencies to developing countries. 



Pinances developsent projects and some 
emergency, relief^ 



Assists developmenl: programs aimed at 
youth and wo«en. - 



Assistc economic^ educational, 
cultural, or social welfare projects. 



Assists long-*term development 
projects. 



Assists conaunity development 
projects. 



Punds, educational projects. 



Assists development projects 
world'-^wlde. 



Punds saall self-help projects 
in Asia and Oceania. 
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MGIOMAL ORGANIZATIOMS 



AFRICA 

African Training and Resource Center 

for Woiwn :(ATRCW) 
Uniied National Econottic Coemittion . 

for Africa 
Post Office Box 3001 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 



African Cooperative Savings 

and Credit Asso(^iation (ACOSCA) 
ACOSCA House 
Post Office Box 43278 
Nairobi 9 Kenya 



ASIA 

Honen*t Progrannie Centre 
ESCAP 

United Nations Building 
Rajdamern Avenue 
Bangkok I Thailand 



LATIN AMERICA 

Women *s Programne Unit 
CEPAL 

Gastilla 179/D 
Santiago, Chile 



CARIBBEAN 

Women in Development Unit 
Extra"*Mural Center 
University of the West Indies 
Pinelands 

8t« Michael, Barbados 
Peg{iy Antrobus 



IN-COUNTRY 



INTERMEDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Entities of varying characteristics are the intermediaries or borrowers of 
snail project financing. In following the requisites of the program the entity 
nay be either a private non-profit organisation or a public agency responsible 
for developne&t activities. The organization must have clear legal authority 
to borrow money, and to relend to third parties. The following are 
intermediaries: 



Cooperatives 

Many projects are operated by cooperative organizations, sometime by individual 
coperatives directly with the final beneficiaries and sometimes by federations 
to and through affiliated cooperatives. Examples: 



Cooperativa de Ahorro y Credito & Servicos Varios "Katoki" 
Provides individual credits. 



Federaci on Hondurena de Cooperativas Indus triales (FEHCIL) 

Credit for equipment and working capital to individual cooperatives involved 

in furniture and clothing production. 

Foundatioiis 



In some circumstances, international organizations formed under the respective 
country foundation laws are operating small projects. Some have programs 
orxented "^^o economic development. There may be community organizations witi: 
broad membership and a program for marshalling local resources. Examples: 



Haitian Developmen t Foundation manages credit and training programs for 
micro enterprises in their respective cities. 

Fundacion Guatemalteca para el Desarrollo "Carroll Behrhorst" provides 
production credit to groups of persons. 
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Associations 



The lav of associations in several countries provides means for producers and 
other interest groups to form non-profit entities with a development purpose^ 
Examples : 

As30ciacion San Jose Obero > Chohulteca, Honduras. Supports worker owned 
enterprises engaged a furniture and glove manufacture. 

Asociacion Obras Sociales La Soledad > Costa Rica. Operates a training 
center, credit program, and national marketing facility for crafts people. 

Asociccion para el Desarrollo de la Provincia de Espaillar , Moca, Dominican 
Republic, provides credit to micro enterprises. 



Public Agencies 

Many public agencies have the mandate and means to work effectively in 
improving the levels of production of low-income persons. Example: 

Centre de Desarrollo Industrial , Honduras, manages credit directed to 
micro-enterprif^es, specifically craft groups. 



MINISTRIES OF COOPERATIVES > FINANCE > INDUSTRY 

Often have sections dealing with artisans Central handcraft boards attached to 
8ome ministries. 



Small scale bank lending to businesses being carried out by a variety of 
banking institutions. Examples: 



Bangkok Metropolitan Bank Thrift Credit for Small Investors Program 

Borrowers most deposit at least $9.00 a month for two years. They may 

then borrow up to ten times the total savings, not to exceed $4500. No 

collateral required. Five year loans repayable monthly, 17 percent 
interest. 
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Bangkok Bank 

Small loans for businesses. Three to four year loans. 16-18 percent 
interest. 



Krung Thai Bank 



$3,275 average loan. Two to three and one half year loans. 16-18 
percent interest. 



Kenya 



Ten formal programs. Sometimes can get loans from Kenya Commercial 
Bank, Daraja Trust, or National Christian Council. 



Banco ds Pacifico 
Quito, Ecuador 

Large, full service, private bank. Loans of 12 percent for 2-5 years. 
Artisan loan program designed to meet needs of smallest businesses, 
operates in six large cities. 



Philippine Commercial & Industrial Bank 
Manila, Philippines 

70 money shops throughout the country. This bank provides credit to 
establish stockholders in public and private markets. Applicants oust 
make at least $750 a day in sales. Loans must be repaid daily. 



Banque Cameroonaise de Developpement 
Yaounde^ Cameroon 

Provides loans at 11 percent of 2-5 years for small and medium scale 
businesses. 
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Royal Bank of Jtmtcia 
Kingtton, Jamaica 



Guarantee project whereby loans provided entirely for lending to Jamaican 
owned small enterprises, outside of Kingston and St. Andrew which have no 
access to loans at comercial rates. Maximum guaranty is 50 percent of 
loan. 



MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 



Can give up to five percent of pre-tax earnings to non-profit organizations md 
get tax deductions. 

Grants to U.S. and indigenous private voluntary organizations. Where 
corporations have operations many set up corporate foundations to which they 
sake grants. 

Several give materials, tools, technology to provide voluntary organizations 
which disburse materials in-country. 



OTHER IN-nOUNTRY GROUPS— INDEPENDENT OR AFFILIATES OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 



Costa Rican Coalition of Development 

Initiatives 
Post Office Box 7170-1000 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
011-506-33-17-11 



L' Union Nationale des Femme Morocaines 
2 Hra Afghani 
Rabat, Morocco 



Federacion de Organizaciones 

Voluntaries 

Apartado 7-3070 

San Jose, Costa Rica 



Overseas Education Fund International 
c/o Sonkeyne Ba h^Diaye 
2 Rue Docteur Theze 
Dakar J. Senegal 



Women in Business Project 

Overseas Education Fund International 

Apartado 841-2050 

San Pedro, Costa Rica 



Lakshwi Perera 
SLFUW 

120/10 Wijerame Mawatha 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 



ARCOVOL 

Casille Po;$tal 11450 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
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World Cfft« Council 
Post Office Box 2045 
OK 1012 Copenhagen 
Denmark 



Non-profit, non-governmental organization affiliated with UNESCO ia the 
category of consultative and associate relations. The Council is a United 
Nations Development Program Cooperating Organization offering technical 
assistance in its area of competence. 

The Council offers assistance to craftspeople and fosters exposure of their 
work. It serves as an agency for cooperation between crafts organizations. 

Membership is available to a national entity such as a group, association, 
society, or government agency—one from each country, which is accepted as 
being able to represent the crafts and craftspeople in its country. 

There are 79 mecber countries. Members are grouped in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
Latin America and North America regions. An annual international conference 
provides a significant means for 1000 or more participants to exchange 
information, ideas, problems, and projects of mutual interest. 



Publications 

Crafts of the Modern World 

In Praise of Hands 

Crafts International (Newsletter) 

Geography of Crafts (Survey) 



Council provides international information on crafts to individuals, 
organizations, governments, and private agencies. It is seeking to 'expand 
international exchange programs. 
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Rej^ional Secretariats 



Asia 

Malaysian Handicraft Development Corporation 
8th Floor, Wisoa Jalan Perak 
H Kuala Ltunpur, Malaysia 

Africa 

National Council for Arts & Culture 
39 Aibu Street, Alaka Estate 
Surulere, Lagos, Nigeria 

Latin America 

Huseo de Aites y Tradiciones Popular s 
Carrier a 8a, No* 7-21 
Bogota, Columbia 



North America 
Canadian Crafts Council 
48 Elgin St., Suite 16 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5K6 
Canada 
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Alternative Marketing Oroanizationg 



AUSTRALIA 

Australia Action for World Development 

112a Gays Arcade 

Adelaide, South Australia 5000 

Beth Mylius, Development Education Worker 

Australian Catholic Relief 

Post Office Box 124 

Brickfield Hill 

Sydney, New South Wales 2000 

Colin Hollis, Assistant Directgor 

Community Aid i*>broad 
Voluntary Shops 
General Post Office 1000 
Sydney, New South Wales 2001 

Barbara Barton, New South Wales State Secretary 

Trade Action Pty. Ltd. 
Post Office Box 65 
Armadale, Victoria 3143 
R. J. Webb, Managing Director 

Trading Partners Ltd. 

39 Pyrmont Street 

Pyrmont, New South Wales 20009 

Christina Richards 

AUSTRIA 

Caritas 

Seilerstatte 30 
1010 Vienna 
Elizabeth Horicky 

Entwicklungs-Zusammem-Arbeit 
Gesellshaft m.b.a 
Post Pach 74 
A-5101 Bergheim 
T. Winters tener 

BELGIUM 

Artimo 

Rue Louis Thijs 6-8 
Brussels' . 
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CIDSE 

59-61 Avenue Adolphe Lacoxnble 
B 1040 Brussels 
Eugen Hauser 

Les M&gasins du Monde Oxfam 
Rue de la Caserne 74 
3-1000 Brussels 
Emanuel Kervyo 



Oxfam Wereld Winkels V2W 
Burggravenlaan 62 
B9000 Ghent 

Jan Douzenr Monica Frensr Sarton Pintelon 
CANADA 

Bridgehead Inc* 
190 Carlton Street 
Toronto r Ontario M5A2K8 
Bruce Williams 

Caravan 

World University Service of Canada 
P« 0. Box 3000 
Station C 

Ottawa r Ontario KlY 4M8 
D« John Mat son 

Ottawa YMCA 
180 Argyle Street 
Ottawa r Ontario 
Ann Pearson 

DENMARK 

Developing Countries Foundation 
Post Office Box 1250 
Arhus Statsgymnaslum — Penrisvej 
8210 Arhus V 
K* H. Stott 

Klnkeres V-Landsoplyning 
Norregate 11 
DK-1165 Copenhagen K 

U--Landsforelgner Svalerne 
The Swallows 
Osterbrogade 49 
DK-2100 Copenhagen 
Andreas Boelsmand 
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U. Landsimporten 
Postboks 7 
DK 7900 Nyboking M 
Karsten Fogde 



ECUADOR 

Central Ecuatoriana de Servicies Urbanos 

Santa Prisca 259-60 

Piso 

Quito 

Dr. T. Pena 
FINLAND 

Lahden Kehit;;Sinaakauppayhidistysry 
Metsatie 
15610 Lahti 
Pir jo Lehtinen - 

Swallows of Northern Finland 
Vartiokatu 30 
8F-96200 20 

Hanna-Liisa Hietkurnen 

Turun Kehitysmaakauppa 
Lantinen Ranta katu 2t 
2100 Turkup 
Jaana Piipo 
, Heikki Korhonen 

Ymparistokeskus/Maailman Kaupp 
Hietaniemenkatu 10 
0100 Helsinki 

FRANCE 

Artisans du Monde 
20 Rochechouart 
P-75009 Paris 
Henri Poizat 

Centre Nord Tiers-Monde 
16 Rue de Gand 
5900 Lille 
Jo Van Cuter 

Coroite National des Unions Chretiennes des Jeunes Gens de 
Centre International (UCJGYMCA) 
77008 Melun La Rochette 
Tristan Mercier 
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GERMANY 



Aktion Parterschaf t Dritte Welt Handel 
Postfach Newburgweier 
Otto-Worner Stasse 7 
D-7512 Rheunstetten 

Aktion Partnerschaft Dritte Walt EV 
Lessingstrasse 6 
Postfach 1266 
7552 Duamersheim 

Arbeitgemeinschaft Fur Entwicklungsplannung 
Renatastrasse 36 
D-8000 Munich 19 
Christian Lemplius 

Arbeitskreis Arme Welt 
Bergstasse 1 
5200 Sieburg 
Herr Lutz 

Dritte Welt Laden GMBH 
Postfach 1661 
D-4500 Osnabruck 
Dieter Hartman 

Deutsche Kalkutta Gruppe 
Jaegerstrasse 5 
D 4600 Dortmund 1 

Dritte Welt Shop 
Kasernastrasse 30 
D-5300 Bonn 

Eirene Internationaler Christlicher Friedersdienst 
Engerstrasse 74b 
545 Neuwied 
Paul Gentner 

GEPA-Aktion Dritte Welt Handel 
Talstrasse 20 
D-5830 Schwelm 

Gesellschaft fur Forderung der Partnerschaft 
mit der Dritte Welt mbh (G.F.P.D.) 
Grafenstrasse 3 
Wuppertal 56 
Jan Hissel 
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Gesellschaft fur Handel mit der 
Dritten Welt mbh 
Bro. Helleter Peldchen 64 
5102 Hurselen 

Schalom - CVJM - Gibitzenhof 
Ulmenstasse 24 
85 Nurtimberg 

GOATEMALA 

Fedecocagua 
Palin 
Esguintla 
■'^.o Hernandez 

INDIA 

Prea 

10, 7/27 Grants Building 
Arthur Bunder Road 
Bombay 400-005 
J. Anand 

Tara Projects 
Okhla Road 
New Delhi 110-025 
S. S. Sharnia 

IRELAND 

Comlagh 

4-5 Euslace Street 
Dublin 2 

Concern 

i Upper Camden Street 
Dublin 2 

Father Raymond Kennedy, Executive Director 
ITALY 

1 3 Stanzoni s.r.l. 
Via Cavenghi 6 
1-20149 
Milan 

Bizzarri Fernanda 
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NETHERLANDS 



Abal Foundation 
37 Huygenspark 
Rouwkooplaan 7 
NL-2251 A P Voorschoten 
Bob Waisfisz 

Caritas 

Menson-in-Nood 
Postbus 41 
Hekellaan 6 
S' Hertogenbosch 
Mr. P. Ficq 

Center for the Promotion of Imports from Developing Countries 

Coolsingel 58 

Rotterdam 

W. J. Rijzmar Director 

International Church Development Education Foundation 
Third World Shop 
Essdoornlaan 10 
NL-Nijkerk 
Stuurwold 

Landelijke Vereniging Van Wereldwinkels 

Paunstraat 13A 

Utrecht 

Philippine Trade House 
Postbus '68 
Bleyenboek 39 
Bladel (N.Br.) 
Annabellfe S. Valencia 

Stitching Ideele Import 
Fostbus 149 
Amsterdam-Bi jlmermeer 
Carl Grasveld 

Sticking Ontwikkelings Samenweking 
Post Office Box 25 - Holzstraat 19 
NL-6460 AA Kerkrade 
Stefan Durwaelr Piet Elands 

World Shop 
Elandstrasse 192 
The Hague 
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NEW ZEALAND 



Trade Aid Inc. 

Post Office Box 10 

166 Christchurch 

Lynn Jackson, General Manager 

NORWAY 

Alternativ Handel 
Wranieborgeinen 29 
N-Oslo 3 

Per Christian Haugen, E.' en Dahl 

Alternativ Marked 

Bergjelandst 40-42 

N-400 Stavanger 

May Britt Bolle 

Cato Pisani Danielson 

Freedom from Hunger Campaign 

Boks 8139 

Oslo-Dep, Oslo 1 

Erik Berg, Executive Secretary 

Samarbeids Prosjektet Var Vedes 
Kongensgt 94 
N-7000 Trondheim 
Karen Blix 

Tanzania Import A/S 
Box 9564 
Egertorget 
N-Oslo 1 

PARAGUAY 

Servicio de Promocion Artesanal 

Casilla de Correo 1984 

Asuncion 

G. Tschinkel 

PPilLIPPZNES 

Community Craft Association of Philippines 
San Martin Building, 4th Floor 
1564 A. Mabini Street 
Ermita, Manial 
J. Boere 
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Mati Industrial Cooperatives 
Munoz 

Nueva Bcija 
A. Corpuz 

SWEDEN 

Afro Art Foundation 
Drottninggatan . 12 
S-111 51 Stockholm 
•Kerstin Gustavsson 
Elizabeth. Backs tr and 

Handelsfront 
Drottninggatan 
S-111 36 Stockholm 
Asa Palm 

Import Promotion Office for products 

from Developing Countries (IMPOD) 
Post Office Box 7138 
S-103 83 Stockholm 
Torsten Samyelson, Director 

Sackeus . 
Stovelvagen 7 
126 40 Hagerstein 
Brita Enlund 
Gunnel Liljergren . 

Solidarisk Handel 
Kungstensgaten 27 
S-113 57 Stockholm 
Hans Lundman 

Sweden Free Church Aid 
Alvsjo Gardsvag 3 
125 30 Alvsjo 
Goran Jonsson 

Swedish Trust for Trade vdth 

Developing Countries 
Osterhom 
Stockholm 
Frederik Nystrano ■ 

•Tanzania Import Ekonomisk Forening 
Box 4030 

580 04 Hinkoping 
Hans Wessgran 
Jan Olaf Drangert 



Valdsbutiken 
Rorlggarragen 32 
16146 Broznma 
Lena Lundholm 

SWITZERLAND 

Basel Mission 
Missionsstrasse 21 
CH-4003 Basel 
Rev. Hans Knopf il 

Caritas Switzerland 
Lownestrasse 3 
CH-6002 Luzern 
Monica Hagen 

Dritte Welt Laden 
Zentralstrasse 38 
Uster 8610 

Magasin du Monde 
Case Postale 18 
1211 Geneva 8 



Magazin du Monde 
15 Rue du Simpion 
1006 Lausanne 

Verein Solidaritat Erste Welt - Dritte Welt 
Balberstrasse 27 
8038 Zurich 
Alexa Candrian 

World University Service 
5 Chemin des iris 
1216 Cointrin 
Geneva 

Richard Taylor, General Secretary 
THAILAND 

McKean Handcrafts 
Post Office Box 53 
Chiangmi 
M. Manickam 
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ONITED KINGDOM 



Global Village Crafts 
17 James Street 
South Petherton 
Somerset TA 13 5BS 
iRev* Victor Lamont 

International Cooperative Alliance 
11 Upper Grosvenor Street 
London WL X 9PA 

Graham Alder, Cooperative Development Officer 

One Village 

1? Woodf ield Drive 

Charlbury 

Oxford OX 7 35 Q 

Roy Scott r Jonathan Stockland 

0xfam/3ridge 

274 Banbury Road 

Oxford OX 2 7P2 

John PinSf Chief Executive 

Oxfam Trading 
Murdoch Road Estate 
Bicester 
Oxford OX 6 7RF 
John Bally 

Project Hand 
JVfrican Centre 
38 King Street 
London W C2E 8JT 

Tearcraft Ltd* 
11 Station Road 
Teddington 
Middlesex TWll 9AA 
Richard Adams 

Tr aider aft Ltd. 
India House 
Carliol Square 
Kew Castle-on-Tyne 
NE 1-60F 

Max Philbrick, Philip Wells, Brian Hutchins 
Uhuru 

35 Cowley Read 
Oxford 
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World Oniv'ersity Service 

260 High Road 

London N 15 4 A J 

Paul Hodges, Field Secretary 

YWCA of Great Britain 
Hampden House 
2 Weymouth Street 
London W 1 N 4 AX 

^fiola Williams, International Secretary 
DNITED STATES 

Aid and Trade 

7720 Wisconsin Avenue 

Bethesda, Maryland 20814 

301-656-1200 

Dr. Varghese Kerikatti 

Aid to Artisr.ns 

6346 Crosswoods Drive 

Palls Church, Virginia 22044 

703-256-9489 

Raymond Manof f 

Co-op i?imerica 

2100 il Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

202-872-5307 

Paul Preundlich 



Psriends of the Third World 
611 West Wayne Stret 
Port Wayne 46802 
219-422-6821 
Susan Thomas 

Global Exchange, Inc. 
37 South Detroit Street 
Post Office Box 261 
Xenia, Ohio 45385 
513-376-8233 
Gene Faison 

Jubilee Crafts 

300 West Apsley Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 

215-849-0808 

M. J. Heisey 
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Mayan Crafts Inc. 

1101 North Highland Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22201 

703-527-5067 

Neighbors Crafts 

5116 North Portland 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73112 

405-946-3333 

Pueblo to People 
5218 Chenevert 
Houston, Texas 77004 
713-523-1197 
Jimmy Pryor 

Save the Children Crafts Center 

132 Water Street 

NOiTwalk, Connecticut 06852 

203-226-7272 

David O'Connor 

SELFHELP Crafts 

21 South 12th Street 

Akron, Pennsylvania 17501 

717-738-1101 

Paul Leatherman 

SERRV Self-Belp Handcrafts 

New Windsor Service Centre 

Post Office Box 188-500 Main Street 

New Windsor, Maryland 21776 

301-635-2255 

Wilbur Wright, Randall Gibson 

United Nations Gift Center 

United Nations Plaza 

New York, New York 10017 

212-754-7700 

George Mongine 

Trade-Aid Inc. 

15th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55417 
615-825-6754 
Betty and Bo Schiller 
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IMPORT PROMOTION OFFICES AND SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS 



Australia 

Mr. S. 3. Clark 

Market Advisory and Preferences Section 
Trade Relations and Markets Division 
Department of jrade and Resources 
Canberra A.C.T 2600 

Austria 

Austrian Federal Econcmic Chaiaber 
Stubenring 12 
1010 Vienna 

Belgium 

Mrs. V. Plas, Director 

Office Beige du Commerce jExterieur 

162 Blvd Emile Jacqmar 

1000 Brussels 

Canada 

Mr. Kenneth 6. Ramsay, Director 
Trade Faciliation Office 
Canadian Executive Serve ie Overseas 
200 Promenade du Portage 
Hull, Quebec 

Denmark 

Mr. Ivan Norgaard, Import Consultant 

Import Promotion Office 

Foreign Trade Department 

Chamber of Commerce 

Boersen 

1217 Copenhagen 
Finland 

Mr. Seppo Sipila, Director 
Development Cooperation Programme 
(PRODEC) 

The Helsinki School of Economics 
Runeberginkatu 22-24 

00100 Helsinki 10 

The Finnish Foreign Trade Association 
P.O.Box 908 

00101 Helsinki 10 

France 

Mrs. Danielle Petes, Head 

Office for Foreign Exports 

Centre Francois du Commerce Exterieur 

10, avenue d*lena 

75783 Paris C^3ex 16 
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Germany^ Federal Republic of 

Mr« G« Leonhardt, Head of Department 

Federal Office for Foreign Trade 

Information (BfAl) 
Blaubach 13 
5 Cologne 

Israel 

Israel Center for Trade 
Chamber of Commerce 
84 Hachasmonias Street 
Post Office Box 20027 
61200 Tel-Aviv 

Italy 

National Institute for Foreign Trade 
Via Liszt 21 
Post Office Box 
I-lOOlO-Rome 

Japan 

Japan External Trade Organization 
(JETRO) 

5 Toranomon 2-2, Minatohu 
Tokyo 

Netherlands 

Mr* W* J) Rijpma, Director 

Centre for the Promotionof Impots from 

Developing Countries (CBI) 
P*0*Box 30*009 
3001 DA Rotterdam 

Ne w Zealand 

Mrs* C* Sinclair, Executive Officer 
Developing Countries Liaison Unit 
Department of Trade and Industry 
Private Bag 
Wellington 

Norway 

Mr* Age r.oed, Dire tor 

Norwegian Import Promotion Office for 

Products from Developing Countries 

(NORIMPOD) 
P*0* Box 8147, Dep. 
Oslo 1 

Sweden 

Import Promotion Office for Product 
from Developing Countries (IMPOD) 
Norrmalmstorg 1 
P. 0* Box 7508 
103 92 Stockholm 
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Switgcrl^nd 

Miss Martine Darbre 

DepartK&ent of Foreign 1. tde Promition 

Office Suisse d'Expansiou Coiaomerciale 

Avenue de l*Avaiitposte 4 

1001 Lausanne 

Unite d Kingdom 

Mr. J. Neilson Laprankj Chief Executive 
United Kingdom Trade Agency for 

Developing Countris (ITKTA) 
London Chamber of Commerce Building 
69 Cannon Street 
London EC4N SAB 



USSR 

Mr. y. Petrov, Chief 
Foreign Relations Department 
USSR Chamber of* Commerce and 

Industry 
5 Kuibysheva 
Moscow 103012 

Yugoslavia 

Mr. Dragoslav S. Minister Secretary 
Coordinating Board for Interntional 

Economic Relations 
Yugoslav Chamber of Economoy 
Knez Mihajlova 10 
11000 Belgrade 
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IMPORTERS /WHOLESALERS (examples) 



Bob Wincuinas 
Primitive Artisan 
40 Pecks Road 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts 01201 
413-443-4777 

Rhoda Levinsohn 

African Elegance 

2454 Newbury 3)rive 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44118 

216-932-9196 

John C. Wilson 

Trans Trade 

1781 Ivy Oak Avenue 

Reston^ Virginia 22009 

703-437-4733 

Milton Burns 
VBI Inc. 

1303 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 96062 

415-552-7400 

Peter .Nelson 
Peter Nelson Imports 
Post Office Box 603 
Quogue, Long Island 
New York 11959 
516-653-4162 

Bill Griffiths 

Andean Trading 

834 Sligo Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

301-588-6439 

Antonetta Graulich 
Batikraft International 
5533 Sherrier Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
202-686-9489 

Ford Wheeler 

Crafts Caravan 

127 Spring Street 

New York, New York 10012 

212-966-1338 



Ramona Arnett 
Ramona Enterprises 
1133 Taft Street 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 
301-340-8100 

Rifat Barokas 
Phoenix Traders 
483 Carlisle Drive 
Herndon, Virginia 22070 
703-471-7975 

Pam Levy 

Folklorica Inc. 

89 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

212-255-2525 

Brimfull House 

Post Office Box 2111 

Southfield, Michigan 48037 

313-933-1800 



Dominic Candela 
Art i factory 

641 Indiana Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
202-393-2727 
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INDDSTRY HARKETS OF AMERICA-GIFT SHOWS 



Dnited States 



George Little Management Inc* 
2 Park Avenue 
Suite 110 

New York, New York 10016 
212-686-6070 

Sponsors following shows: 

Bos ton Gift Show (March, September), Bayside Exposition Center, 
Chicago Gift Show (January, July). McCormick Place, Expo Center, 
New York Gift Show (February, August). Jacob Jacobs Convention Centw-r* 
Washington, D.C. Gift Show (January, August). Conventi.an Center* 



Atlanta Mercharxdise Mart 
240 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30043 
404-688-8994 

Sponsors following shows at the Merchandise Mart: 
Atlanta and Home Furnishings Market (January, July) 
Atlanta National Gift Market (January, July) 
AtljrJnta Gift Show (March, September) 
Atla^ vta Toy Show (March, October) 
Craft Fair Atlanta (March) 



Industry Productions of America 
Box 26278 

Los Angeles, California 90026 
213- 655-5713 

Sponsors following shows: 

Beckpan*8 Gift Show (Janu^iry, July), Los Angeles Spots Arena* 
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Helen Brett Enterprises 
220 South Stste Street 
Suite 1416 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 
312-922-0966 

Sponsors following shows: 



Houston Gift, Jewelry and General Merchandise Show (March, August). Albert 
Thomas Center. 

Memphis Gift and Jewelry Show (February, August). Memphis Cook Convention 
Center. 

Key Orleans Gift and Jewelry Show (February, August). Rivergate Convention 
Center. 

Oklahoma Gift and Jewelry Show (May, October). Myriad Convention Center 
(Oklahoma City). 

Philadelphia Gift and Jewelry Show (March, September). George Washington rfotor 
Lodge, King of Prussia, Pennsylvania. 



Hixson Trade Shows 
905 Mission Street 
Pasadena, California 91030 
213-682-3661 

Sponsors following shows: 

California Gift Show (January, July). Los Angeles Convention Center. 
Denver Gift and Jowelry Show (March, August). 
Hawaii Gift Show (May). Blaisdell ^Center, Honolulu. 



Los Angeles Mart 

1933 South Broadway 

Los Angeles, California 90007 

?.13-749-7911 

Sponsors following shows: 

Los Angeles G.iftware Week and Home Furnishings Show (January, July). 
Los kr/xeles Showroom Show (January, April, September). 
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Offinger Nanagenent Company 
llOO^H Brandytrine Boulevard 
Post Office Cox 2188 
Zanesville, Ohio 43701 
614-452^4541 

Sponsors following shows: 

Kentucky Gift Show (March^ September)* Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 
(Louisville). 

Wisconsin Gift Show (February^ August). Milwaukee Exposition and Convention 
Center* 



American Gift and Art Show 
100 Bickford Street 
Rochester » New York 14606 
716-458-2200 
' Sponsors following shows: 

Western Hew York Gift Show (January, July). The Dome Center (Rochester). 

Pittsburgh Gift Show (January » August). Pittsburgh Expo Mart. 



Thalheim Exposition 
78 Cutter Mill lioad 
Post Office Box 707 
Gerat Neck» New Vork 11021 
718-357-3555 
. Sponsors following show: 

National Merchandise Show (September). New York Coliseum. 



Craft Market America 
P.O.Box 30 
Sugarloaf, NY 10981 
914-469-2158 

Sponsors international gift shor/s in San Francisco^ New York and other major 
cities. 
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Western Exhilbitions Inc. 

2181 Greenwich Street 

San Francisco, California 94125 

415-346-6666 

Sponsors following shows: 

San Francisco Gift Show (March, August). MOscone Center and Showplace Squ 
and Gift Center. 

Seattle Gift Show (February, August). Seattle Center and 6100 Building. 



Dallas Market Center Company 
2100 Steninons Freeway 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
214-655-6257 

Sponsors following shows: 

P*ll<>g Gift Show. (January, July, September)* Df.Uas Market Center. 
Dallas Jewelry Show (February, September). Dallas Market Center. 



TransWorld Exhibit 
1850 Oak Street 
Northfield, Illinois 6009? 
312-446-8464 

TransWorld Housewares and Variety Exhibit (January, March, July, November). 
O'Hare Exposition Center, Chicago . 

Transwprld Promotional and Closeout Show (April). 
Dallar Convention Center. 



Miami Merchandise Mart and Miami Expo Center. 
777 Northwest 72nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33126 
305-261-2900 

Sponsors following show: 

Miami Gift Show. (January, September). Miami Merchandise Mart. 



IBS 



Natiotial Housewares Manufacturers Association 

1324 Merchandise Mart 

Chicago, Illinois 60654 

312-644-3333 

Sponsors following ttioh'. 

National International Housewares Exposition (March, October). McCormick Place 
and McCormick Place West. 




PERMANENT SHOWROOMS 



Every city has a showroom or merchandise mart where roomso are oaintained so 
that different lines of merchandise may be viewed by buyers. 

"225 Fifth Avenue" 

225 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

212-684-3200 



New York Merchandise Mart 

41 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

212-686-1203 



Atlanta Merchandise Mart 
240 Peachtree Street N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30043 
404-688-8994 



Miami International Merchandise Mart 
777 Northwest 72nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33126 
305-261-2900 



Dallas Market Center 
2100 Stenmons Way 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
214-655-6100 



Merchandise Mart 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
312-527-4141 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 



OVERSEAS 



AUSTRIA 

Vienna International Fair (March, September) 

Wiener Hesse AG 

Nesseplatz 1 

A-1071 

Vienna 

222-93-1523-0 



BELGIDM 

Brussels Trade Fair (March) 
Foire International de Brusselles 
Pare des Exposition 
Place de Belgique 
B-1020 Brussels 
(02) 478-48-60 

Furniture Show 

Salon International du Meunthe 
Rue de l*Association 15 
B-1000 Brussells 
(02) 218-28-44 

International Biennial of Interior Design (October) 
Interieur VZW 
Casinoplein 10 
B-8500 Kortrijk 
(056) 21-66-03 
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CANADA 



Canadian Gift and Tableware Associations Show (January, August) 

Sho-Pro Inc. 

33 Isabella Street 

Suite 102 

Toronto, Ontario M 4 Y 2 P7 
A16-960t8739 

Montreal Gift Show (March, August) 

Southex Exhibitions 

lASO Don Mills Road 

Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2X7 

A16-445r6641 

Toronto Gift Show (February, September) 
Southex Exhibition (see above) 

Vancouver Gift Show (February, August) 

Southex Exhibitions 

2695 Granville Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6H 3H4 

604-736-3331 



DENHARK 

Vejle Gift Fair 
Nord-Fair Ap S 
Udstillingssel skab 
Reg. Nr. 12984 
Gongehusvey 106 
2950 Vedback 
(02) 89 12 77 



FRAHCE 

International Furniture Fv (January) 

Comite Francais des Exposit^ 

22 Avenue Franklin D. Roosevelt 

F 75008 

Paris 

(1) 225-70-94 

International Leather Week (September) 

c/o M. Robert Bontcvillain 

109 Rue de Fairbourg 

St. Honore 75008 

Paris 

359 05 09 
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International Toye and Games Exhibit ion (January) 
Chambre Syndicate 
B 0 C 1 

26 Rue du Renard 
75004 Paris 
(1) 887-44-80 



GERMANY 



Messe-Undersstellungs GmbH (February) 
D-6000 

Frankfurt Am Main 97 
Postfach 970-126 

Hanover Fair (April) 
Hanover Fairs USA Inc« 
103 Carnegie Center 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609-987-1202 

Heim and Handwerk (November) 

Muenchener Hesse und Ausstellungs gesellschaft MBH 
Mese Gelaende 
Postfach 12 10 09 
D-8000 Munich 
(089) 51 07-0 

International Furniture Fair 

German-American Chamber of Commerce 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10103 

212-974-8836 

International Light Industres and Handicrafts Fair (March) 
Muenchener Hesse und Ansstellungs gesellschaft GmbH 
Messe Gelande 
Postfach 12 10 09 
D-8000 Munich 
(089) 51 070 

International Trade Fair for Souvenirs and Gifts (October) 
Maritiud-Verlags Messe Ges 
Wittelsbecherstrasse 10 
6200 Wiesbeden 

Partners for Progress (August, September) 
JMK Perlin Gmbtt 
Messedam 22 
D-1000 Berlin 




ITALY 



Hibicar ZnttrnatioQal (January) 

CositGto OrsaoissatU Sptcialiacte Organnissatore Specialiasate 
Piaata Vesuvio 23 
20144 Milan 
(02) 34 3251 

STAR * Furniahing Ttxtiles^ Furniturdy Ruga^ Carpetingy Curtains^ Wall 
Cover inga^ Rouaahold Llnea. (May) 

STAR Viale Kohze 172 
177-20126 Milan 
(02) 255241 



Annual Tokyo International Trade Fair (April) 
Tokyo International Trade Fair Goaaiasion 
7-24 Garumi 4-Cbo«e 
Chouker 104 
(03) 531-3371 

International Gift Show of Japan (February , September) 
Buaineaa Guide-Sha Inc* 

2- 6-2 Kaminarimon 
Taitc-Ku 

03- 843-9854 



NETHEfcAHDS 

International Fair for Conaumer Goods (March, September) 

Royal Metkerlanda Industries Fair 

Jaaereurspein 

Post Office Box 8500 

NL-3503 RM Utrecht 

30-955-911 



JAPAN 



PERU 



Feria International del Pacifico (Hovember) 

Avenida La Marina 5-1 

Lima 

52-8140 
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PHILIPPINES 



6ift8, Housewares and Toys Market Week (October) 
Center for International Trade Expositions and Missions 
5th- Floor 

Philippines International Building 

Tordesillan Street 

Salcedb Village 

Makati, Metro Manila 

817-2448 



SWITZERLAND 

Interferex International Trade Fair for 

Hardware, Tools, Gardening, Liesura, Household 
Articles (September) 

Interferex A.G. Gasel 

Talstrasse 66 

8001 Zurich 

(01) 211 63 97 



UNITED KINGDOM 

Autum Gift Fair (September) 
Trade Promotion Services Ltd. 
Exhibition House 
6 Warner Lane 
Wodlich 

London S.E. 18 6BW 
(01) 855-9201 

Birainghara International Spring Fair (February) 
Trade Promotion Services Ltd. (see above) 

Top Drawer Gift Exhibition (April, September) 

Dresswell Exhibitions Ltd. 

Blenheim House 

137 Blenheim Crescent 

London WHIPS 

10-727-1929 
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DEPARTMENT STORES WITH INTEREST IN CRAFTS 



Bloomingdale's 

59th Street and Lexingtoa Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212-705-2000 



Hechts 

Parkington Shopping Center 
Arlington, Virginia 22203-2199 
703-628-5100 



The Bon 

Pine and Third Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98181 
206-344-3121 



J. L. Hudson Company 
1206 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
313-223-1000 



Bonwit Teller 

1120 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10022 
212-764-2300 



Macy*8 New York 
Broadway and 34th Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212-695-4400 



Buffum*s 

301 Long Beach Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 90802 
213-432-7000 



Marshall Field and Company 
111 North State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 
312-781-1000 



Davisons 

3700 At lent a Highway 
Atlanta, Georgia 30606 
404-353-4985 



May Company 

6160 Laurel Canyon Boulevard 
North Hollywood, California 91606 
818-509-5226 



Filene*8 Neiman Marcus 

426 Washington Street 1618 Main Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 Dallas, Texas 75201 

617-357-2727 214-741-6911 



Garfinckel^s 

1401 F Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

202-628-7730 



Nordstrom* s 

1501 5th Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

206-628-2111 



Gitnbel * s 

339 Sixth Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

412-281-4400 



Saks Fifth Avenue 

611 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

212-753-4000 
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Venture Store 

2001 E«8t Terrace Lane 

St* LouiSy Missouri 



Woodward and Lothrcp 
11th and F Streets ^ N.W. 
Washington^ D.C. 20013 
202-879-2000 



Mail Order 

Shopping International 
Palo Verde at 33rd Street 
Post Office Box 27600 
Tucson 9 Arizona 85726 
602-745-4500 



BUYIHG OFFICES FOR MAJOR DEPARTMENT STORES 
(•elected list) 



Adrian in California 

124 East Olypic Boulevard 

Lot Angelei, California 90015 

213-746-5230 



Atlas Buying Corporation 

1515 Broadway 

New York New York 10036 

212-730-8000 



Allied Stores Corporation 
1114 Avenue of the Aioericas 
Hew York, New York 10036 

212- 764-2000 

or 

110 East 9th Street 

Los Angeles, California 90079 

213- 623-2181 



Federated Merchandising Corporation 
875 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10001 
212-563-4116 



Arkin/ Cal i f orn ia 

208 West 8th Street 

Los Angeles, California 90014 

213-624-9714 



Federated Merchandising Services 

1440 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 

212-840-1440 



Associated Dry Goods Corporation 

417 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

212-679-8700 



Independent Retailers Syndicate 

33 West 34th Street 

New York, New York 10001 

212-564-4900 



Associated Merchandising Corporation Felix Lilienthel and Company 

1440 Broadway 417 Fifth Avenue 

Mew York, New York 10018 New York, New York 10016 

212-536-4000 212-889-9200 



Frederick Atkins 

1515 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

212- 840-7000 

or 

110 East 9th Street 

Los Angeles, California 90079 

213- 628-0882 



R. H. Macy Corporate Buying 
515 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212-560-3600 

Mercantile Stores Company 
128 West 31st Stret 
New York, New York 10001 
212-560-0500 
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Montgoaery Ward and Company 

393 Seventh Avenue 

Mew York, New York 10001 

212-971-1000 

Bernard Olaoff (New York office) is person Co contact for information on 
those aember stores and interested in Third World crafts. He can furnish 
•pecific names, departments, and addresses for these stores. 



Neiman Marcus Company 

1450 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 

212-840-1200 



United Affiliate Buying Service 

855 Sixth Aven-ae 

New York, New York 10001 

212-594-9130 



Van Buren-Neiman Associates 

500 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 

212-944-0810 
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HUSEUMS 



Museum Store Association 
260 Cherry Lane 

Doylcstown, Pennsylvania 18901 
215-348-7144 



Annual trade show opec to members who haye chance of wholesaling museum 
relevant merchandise to museum shop managers. Any crafts must be consistent 
with, or in conjunction with, shows planned by museums. Example ; Show on 
Thailand would accept only Thai crafts. Members receive directory listing 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of all current members and Product Hews. 



AMERICAH SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS 

American Society of Interior Designers 

1430 Broadway 

New York, Neil York 10018 

212-944-9220 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Louise Marine 

American Inrtitute of Architects 

(Headquarters) 

1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

202-626-7300 
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APPENDIX 1 



APPLICATION PROCESS 

Lead Time 

A basic fact to l^^member when applying for a loan or grant is 
that it takes time to process an application. Be sure that your 
project implementation schedule allows lead time so funds can be 
thero when needed. 

The Application Process 

Project proposal guidelines and application forms are usually 
available by written request and should be obtained before 
contacting an organization. Knowing an organization's specific 
application requirements can greatly increase the chance of your 
project being funded. 

When the exact application method is not known, initial contact 
with an organization should be made with a three page concept 
paper. Which should include: 

1. A concise description of the organization requesting 
funds. Include name and address, previous history, and 
its current staffing. 

2. How the project is organized, reasons behind it. 

3. How goods are produced, will be marketed. Distribution 
of products . 

4. Identification of resources and who provides thom. 

5. A description of the problems your project intends to 
solve. 

6o A description of the people whose needs are being 
addressed. 

7. A specific account of resources needed from the funding 
agency and its estimated cost. 

8. A plan to analyze and evaluate. 

Send concept letters to a number of organizations, write 
letters specifically for an organization, and tailor your 
language and focus to best suit the funding priorities of the 
particular organization being addressed. Funding from national 
development agencies requires approval from a government 
department such as commerce or industry. Non-governmental 
organizations raise their funds from the public for development 
assistance • 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



ACCEPTANCE. The signing of a contract or agreement drawn by one 
party (crafts group) and accepted by a second party (buyer). 
By signing, the second party indicates that he confirms and 
agrees to the contract terms. 

AFTER DATE. A term used on a draft, bill of exchange or note 
If an exporter draws a draft and stipulates payment "30 days 
after date", the draft is due 30 days after the date on which 
it was drawn. 

AIR WAYBILL. A non-negotiable contract of carriage for air 
transportation between an air carrier and a shipper. 

"ALL RISK " INSURANCE . A clause included in marine insurance 
policies to cover loss and damage from external causes such as 
fire, collision, pilferage, etc. but not against innate flaws 
m the goods, faulty packaging, strike, riots and civil 
commotions. 

ALONGSIDE. The side of the ship. Goods to be delivered alongside 
are to be placed on the dock or lighter from which they can be 
loaded onto the ship. 

BANK GUARANTY. A bank assumption of responsibility by a document 
which has several important uses: 1) Frequently shipping 
papers are late in arriving at the foreign port. To enable a 
buyer to enter the goods at customs, thereby avoiding charges 
for delayed entry, a bank may issue a guaranty assuming 
responsibility for later presentation of shipping papers by 
the buyer. 2) A buyer may wish to obtain possession of goods 
covered by a bill of lading drawn to the order of the shipper 
without being in possession of the bill of lading. A bank may 
issue a guaranty, holding the steamship company or customs, or 
both, harmless for any consequences of the premature delivery. 
3) Banks in the United States engaged in medium-term financing 
usually will demand the guaranty of a bank in the buyer's city 
for stipulated portion of the risk. 4) Sometimes a bank will 
issue a guaranty in lieu of a letter of credit, unri.ertaking to 
honor the beneficiary's drafts on compliance with v.he 
stipulations of the guaranty, m practically every case, a 
bank guaranty of any kind is issued on the basis of a 
counter-guaranty of the person applying for the bank guaranty. 

BENEFICIARY. The person in whose favor a draft or letter of 
credit is opened. 

BERTH OR LINER TERMS. An expression covering assessment of 
ocean freight rates generally implying that loading and 
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discharging expenses will be for shipowner's account, and 
usually apply from port of loading to port of discharge. 

BILL OF LADING . A document signed by the captain, agents, or 
owners of a vessel, furnishing written evidence for the 
conveyance and delivery of merchandise sent by sea to a certain 
destination. It is both a receipt for merchandise and a 
contract to deliver it as freight. 

BUYING REP OR AGENT . A company or an individual residing in an 
exporting country who purchases goods produced or marketed in 
that country for a principal in another country. Rep or agent 
receives commission or fixed annual fee for this service. 

CASH IN ADVANCE . A method of payment for goods in which the 
buyer pays the seller in advance of the shipment of goods 
usually employed when the goods are made to order. 

CPS. (CONTAINER FREIGHT STATION). The term CPS at loading port 
means the location designated by carriers for the receiving of 
cargo to be packed into containers by the carrier. At 
discharge ports area for unpacking and delivery of cargo. 

C. & F. NAMED PORT . Cost and freight. All costs of goods and 
freight charges are included in the price quoted. Buyer pays 
insurance while aboard ship up to overseas inland destination. 

C. & F . Cost and Freight: same as C.I.F., except that insurance 
is covered by the buyer. 

C. s I. Cost and Insurance.; Same as C.I.F., except that 
freight is paid by the buyer. 

C.I.F. Cost, Insurance, and Freight. Term is used in connection 
with price quotation under which the seller defrays all 
expenses involved in the delivery of merchandise on board the 
carrying steamer, and, in addition, prepays the freight and 
insures the goods to an agreed destination. The seller's risk 
terminates upon the issuance of bills of lading by the 
transportation company. 

CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN . A special document required in connection 
with shipments to a certain foreign country for tariff purposes 
in which certification is made as to the country of origin of 
the merchandise. The signature of the consul of the country of 
destination is sometimes required. 

CONSIGNEE. The person, firm, or representative to whom a seller 
or shipper sends rAerchandise and who, upon presentation of the 
necessary documents, is recognized as owner of the merchandise 
for the purpose of declaration and payment of customs duties. 
This term is also used to apply to one to whom goods are 
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shipped, usually at the shipper's risk, when an outright sale 
has not been made. 

CONSULAR INVOICE. A detailed statement regarding the character 
of goods shipped, duly certified by the consul at the port of 
shipment. It is required by certain countries, including the 
United States. ^ 

CREDIT RISK INSURANCE . A form of insurance which protects the 
seller against loss due to default on the part of the buyer. 

CUSTOMHOUSE BROKER. A person or firm licensed by the Treasury 
Department, engaged in entering and clearing goods through 
Customs. The duties of a broker include preparing the entry 
blank and filing it; advising the importer on duties to be 
paid; advancing duties »nd other costs; and arranging for 
delivery to client, trucking firm or other carrier. 

D/A. Documents Against Acceptance. Instructions given by 
shipper to bank that documents attached to a draft for 
collection are deliverable to the drawee against the drawee's 
acceptance of the draft. 

D^P. Documents Against Payment. Instructions given by a shipper 
to bank that the documents attached to a draft for collection 
are deliverable to the drawee only against drawee's payment of 
the draft. 

DATE DRAFT. A draft so drawn as to mature on a fixed date, 
irrespective of acceptance. 

DOCUMENTS . The Shipping and other papers customarily attached to 
foreign drafts, consisting of ocean bills of lading, marine 
insurance certificates, and commercial invoices. Where 
required,, certificates of origin and consular invoices are 
included. 



DRAWEE. The addressee of a draft; i.e., the person on whom the 
draft IS drawn. 

DRAWER. The issuer or signer of a draft. Duties? 

1) Ad Valorem; According to the value. An assessment at a 
certain rate percentage in the actual value of an article. 

2) Specific; Assessment on weight or quality of an article 
without reference to its monetary value or market price. 

3) Drawback; Recovery in whole or in part of duty paid on 
imported merchandise at the time of re-exportation whether in 
the same or difficult form. 

ECS GARNET. Sponsored by the International Chamber of Commerce, 
this is a document which permits samples of merchandise to be 
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brought into the United States and a majority of the European 
countries, duty free or with the payment of a minimum of 
customs duties. Garnets are issued by authorised chambers of 
commerce which, in addition, guarantee payment of full. duties 
if the goods in question are not re-exported within a specified 
period of time. 

EX-DOCK . An American foreign trade term, under which a seller 
quotes a price to a buyer that includes the cost of the goods 
and all additional costs (transportation, marine insurance and 
other pertinent costs) necessary to place the goods on the 
dock at the named port of importation with required duty paid. 

EX-FACTORY OR EXr-WAREHODSE ; American foreign trade terms, under 
which a seller quotes a price to a, buyer that applies only at 
the point of origin. The seller iiigrees to place the goods at 
the disposal of the buyer at the agreed place at the agreed 
time. The responsibility for the goods remains the seller's 
only until the goods are claimed by the buyer. 

EXPIRATION DATES r Pinal date which drawing of drafts under a 
letter of credii- may be made. 

EXPORT LICENSE . A document secured from a government, 

authorizing an exporter to export a specific quantity of a 
particular commodity to a certain country. An export license 
is often required if a government has placed embargoes or other 
restrictions upon, exports. 

F.A.S. Free Alongside (Vessel). Term in connection with a 
price quotation under which the seller delivers merchandise 
free of charge to the steamer's side and pays loading expenses 
up to that point if necessary. 

F.O.B. Free on Board (Named Point) . Term used in connection 
with a pr.lce . quotation under which the seller undertakes at own 
risk and expense to load the goods on a carrier at a specified 
point. Expenses subsequent thereto are for account of the 
buyer . 

F.O.B. Free on Board (Vessel) Term used in connection with a 
orlce quotation under which the seller delivers the goods at 
his expense on board the steamer at the point named. 
Subsequent risks and expenses are for the account of the buyer. 

FORWARDER, FREIGHT FORWARDER . A business that dispatches 

Shipments for exporters for a fee. Usually it handles all the 
services connected with an export shipments preparation of 
documents, booking cargo space, warehouse, pier delivery, and 
export clearance. 

FREE PORT . A port which is a foreign trade zone, open to all 
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traders on equal terms; more specifically a port where 
merchandise may be stored duty-free, pending re-export or sale 
within that country, 

GATT. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Consists of 
tariff rates agreed to by negotiations and general rules for 
°^ international trade. It provides a forum for 
•multilateral tariff negotiations and, through semi-annual 
business meetings, a means for settling trade disputes and 
discussing international trade problems, its 58 members 

for more than 80 percent of • non-Communist world trade. 
GATT reviews the policies of customs unions and free trade 
areas in the light of the criteria laid down in the agreement. 

.HARD CURRENCY. A currency which is sound enough to be accepted 
internationally and which is usually fully convertible. 

IMPORT LICENSE. A certificate, issued by countries exercising 
import controls, that permits importation of the articles 
stated in the license. The issuance of such a permit 
frequently is connected with the release of foreign exchange 
needed to pay for the shipment for which the import license has 
been requested. 

IN BOND. A term applied to ths status of merchandise admitted 
provisionally to a country without payment of duties, either 
for storage in a bonded warehouse or for transshipment to 
another point, where duties will eventually be imposed. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. COMMERCIAL. A letter addressed by a bank, at 
the instance and responsibility of a buyer of merchandise, to a 
seller, authorizing him to draw drafts up to a stipulated 
amount under certain specified terms and undertaking 
conditionally or unconditionally to provide eventual payment 
for drafts thus drawn. Variations; f j ^ 

Confirmed Irrevocab le Letter of Credit . A letter to which 
has been added the responsibility of another bank, other 
than the issuing bank. 

irrevocable Letter of Credit, a letter in which the issuing 
bank waives all right to cancel or in any way amend without 
consent of the beneficiary or seller. 

Revocable Letter of Credit. A letter in which the issuing 
bank reserves the right to cancel or amend such portion of 
the amount involved as has not been availed of prior to the 
actual payment or negotiation of drafts drawn thereunder. 

Revolving Credit. A letter in which the issuing bank 
notifies a seller of merchandise that the amount involved 
when utilized will again become available, usually under the 
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same terms and without the issuance of another letter 



MARINE INSURANCE > An insurance which will compensate the owner 
of goods transported overseas in the event of loss which cannot 
be legally recovered from the carrier. 

PARCEL POST RECEIPT . A signed acknowledgement issued by the 
postal authorities of delivery to them of a shipment made by 
parcel post. 

PAR VALDE . The official value given the currency of a nation or 
its relation to another currency as registered with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

PAYEE . The person to whose order a draft is made payable. 

PERILS OF THE SEA . Most losses covered by a marine insurance 
policy come within this expression which refers to damage 
caiised by heavy weather^ strandings, strikings on rocks or on 
bottom, collision with other vessels, contacts with floating 
objects, etc. 

PILFERAG E^ Term denotes petty thievery, the taking of small 
parts 'of a shipment, as opposed to the theft of a whole 
shipment or large unit. Many ordinary marine insurance 
policies do not cover against pilferage, and when this coverage 
is desired, it must be added to the policy. 

PORT OF DISCHARGE . Port where vessel is off loaded and cargo 
discharged. 

PORT OF ENTRY . A port at which foreign goods are admitted into 
the receiving country. 

PREPAID FREIGHT . Generally speaking, freight charges both in 
ocean and air transport may be either prepaid in the currency 
of the country of export or they may be billed collect for 
payment by the consignee in his local currency. However, on 
shipments to so me countries, freight charges must be prepaid 
because of foreign exchange regulations of the country of 
import and/or rules of steamship companies or airlines. 

PRIMA FACIE . Latin for "on first appearance. A term frequently 
encountered in foreign trade. When a steamship company issues 
a clean bill cf lading, it acknowledges that the goods were 
received "in apparent good order and condition" and this is 
said by the courts to constitute prima facie evidence of the 
condition of the containers. 

SHIPMENT . Freight tendered to a carrier by producer at one 
place at one time for delivery to buyer at one place on one 
bill of lading. 
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SHIPPER'S EXPORT DECLARATION . A form required by the Treasury 
Department and completed by a shipper showing the value, 
weight, consignee, destination, etc., of export shipments as 
well as Schedule B identification number. 

SHIPS MANIFEST. An instrument in writing containing a list of 
the shipments comprising the cargo of a vessel. 

SIGHT DRAFT. A draft so drawn as to be payable upon presentation 
to the drawee or within a brief period thereafter known as days 
of grace. 

TARIFF. A general term for any listing of rates, charges, etc. 
The tariffs most frequently encountered in foreign trade are: 
tariffs of the international transportation companies; tariffs 
of the international cable, radio arid telephone companies; and 
customs tariffs of the various countries, which list goods that 
are duty free and those subject to import duty, giving the rate 
of duty of each case. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED CARGO . Any cargo requiring carriage 
under controlled temperature. 

TIME DRAFT. A draft maturing either a specified, number of. days 
after presentation to and acceptance by drawer or a specified 
number of days after the date of the draft. Examples: "90 
days sight;" "120 days date." 

TITLE. The passing of title to exported goods is determined 
in large measure by the selling terms. For example an exporter 
selling goods c.i.f. may be presumed to pass ownership of the 
goods may ship on a bill of lading drawn to exporter's own 
order, to prevent the buyer from gaining possession of the 
goods until the draft is paid or accepted, in this case 
exporter . retains a title for security purposes only until the 
financial arrangement is carried out. 

WAREHOUSE RECEIPT . A receipt for products deposited in a 
warehouse, identifying the products deposited, it is 
non-negotiable if permitting delivery only to a specified 
person or firm, but it is negotiable if made out to the order 
of a person or firm or to bearer. Endorsement and delivery of 
a negotiable warehouse receipt serves to transfer the property 
covered by the receipt. Warehouse receipts are common 
documents in international banking. 

Gross: Generally, the total weight of the merchandise 
including all containers and packing material as shipped. 

Legal: Generally, the weight of the merchandise itself plus 
the immediate container. This definition varies somewhat in 
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different countries. 

Ket t Generally, the weight of the merchandise unpacked, 
exclusive of ny containers. This definition varies somewhat 
in different countries. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 



Board Foot ; 
Bushel t 
Centimeter t 
Gallon: 



Gallon (British Imperial): 



Kilogram : 



Liter : 



Meter: 



Ounce (fine): 



144 cubic inches 

2150.42 cubic inches 

0.3937 inch 

231 cubic inches 
4 quarts 
8 pints 
3.785 liters 
128 fluid ounces 

277.3 cubic inches 
1.201 U.S. gallons 
4.546 liters 

2.2046 pounds 
35.274 ounces 
15432.36 grains 
0.0011 short ton 
0.00098 long ton 

1.000027 cubic decimeters 
0.264 gallon 
1.057 quart 
61.02 cubic inches 
0.035 cubic feet 
33.8147 fluid ounces 
270.518 fluid drams 

39.37 inches 
3.28 feet 
1.09 yards 

Troy ounce 
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480 grains 
31.104 grams 



Ounce (fluid) t 
Ounce (ordinary): 

Pound: 

Ton (short) 
(long) 
(metric) 



1.805 cubic inches 
29.573 milliliters 

437.5 grains 
0.911 Troy ounces 

0.000446 long 

28.35 grams 

<\6 ounces 
7000 grains 
454 grams 
0.454 kilogram 
14-. 58 troy ounces 

2000 pounds 
907 kilograms 

2240 pounds 
1016 kilograms 

2204 pounds 
1000 kilograms 
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APPENDIX 3 

International Shipping Converaions 



One pound equals .453597 kilos 

One kilo equals 2.2046 pounds > 

One inch equals 2.54 centimeters 

One centimeter equals .3937 inches 

One cubic meter equals 35.314 cubic £eet 

Conversions of cargo measurement which is in inches into cubic 
feet: Multiply length x width x height and divide the total by 
1728 
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International Shipping Procedures 



EXPORT GUIDE 



Shipper 

Prepares Domestic Bill of Lading 
for movement of cargo to pier r 
and sends copy to his forwarder r 
along with packing list. 

Checks Bill of Lading: 

• number of packages 

• marks and numbers 

• description of cargo 

• foreign destination* 

• gross weight of each box 

• local party to -be notified 

Marks cargo plainly, to show: 

• gross and net weights 

• cubic measurement 

• foreign d^^stination 

• identification marks 

• country of origin 

Motor Carrier 

Secures agreement with steamship 
company • 

Accepts cargo for transit to the 
port • 

Advises freight forwarder or 
shipper's local representative of 
cargo's arrival in the port. 

Obtains the following information 
from forwarder or representative: 

• name of vessel 

• sailing date 

• pier number and location 



Driver 

Moves his truck on line upon 
arrival at pier* 

Terminal Operator 
Checks driver's papers: 

# Dock Receipt 

# Permits 

Assigns driver a checker and an 
unloading spot. 

Driver 

Unloads his vehicle* 

Obtains signed copy of Dock 
Receipt, 

Terminal Operator 

Retains original of dock receipt 

and seeds original to steamship 

company. 

Steamship Company 

Issues Ocean Bill 'of Lading to 

shipper or his agent. 



Forwarder 

Provides Dock Receipt to . 
delivering motor carrier. 

Checks Dock -Receipt for 
completeness: 

• name of shipper 

• name of vessel 
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• ports of loading and discharge 

• number r type, packages 

• Gross weight, dimensions, and 
cubic measurement of each 
package 

^ marks and numbers 



IMPORT 

Steamshijp Company 

Notifies consignee two days prior 

to shop's arrival* 

Provides freight release to 
terminal operator « 

Broker 

Obtains Customs release, freight 
release. Department of Agriculture 
clearances • 

Forwards to motor carrier an 
original of the Domestic Bill of 
Lading and an Original Delivery 
Order, which authorizes pick-up 
of import cargo* 

Checks Bill of Lading for 
Completeness: 

• number of packages 

• description of cargo 

• marks and numbers 

• inland destination 

• gross weights of each commodity 

• consignee 

Checks Delivery Order for 
completeness: 

• forwarder's name 

• shipper's name 

• ultimate consignee's name 

• motor carrier 

• vessel 

• arrival date 

• voyage number 

• ocean bill of lading number 
e pier number and location 

• marks and numbers 

• description of goods 

• gross weights 

• legible signatures 



Ascertains expiration of free 
time and availability of cargo 
for pickup before dispatching 
driver to pier. 

Provides driver with original 
and copy of Delivery Order before 
departure for pier. 

Contacts terminal operator to 
make appointment. 

Checks Bill of Lading and 
Delivery Order for completeness. 

Terminal Operator 

Issues pass to driver at gate 

house. 

Checks Delivery Order. 

Verifies motor carrier's credit 
rating for loading charges. 

Directs driver to pier Customs 
office* 

Customs 

Verifies driver's papers against 
pre-lodged Custom permits. 

Stamps Delivery Order. 

Terminal Operator 

Calls driver for loading • 

Assigns checker and loading spot. 

Customs 

Performs all necessary functions 
prior to the release of cargo* 

Terminal Operator 
Loads cargo vehicle with pier 
personnel* Checker notes 
exceptions and shortages. 

Retains original Delivery Order. 

Driver 

Assists loading of vehicle* 

Signs tally and loading ticket. 
Exceptions and shortages noted. 
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Guarantees with terminal operator 
loading charges and demurrage. 

Motor Carrier 

Secures interchange agreement 
with steamship company on 
containers • 



Motor Carrier 

Advises broker of completion of 
cargo pickup* 
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APPENDIX 5 



DOCOMBircmON 

Faulty documentation causes difficulties during shipment or collection. 
This usually results in poor relations with the client and delayed payments « 
Tiro types of export documentation, for shipping goods out and for collecting 
payment, are described below. 

Sljipplmg Documentation 

All of these documents are prepared by the shipper or his forwarder and are 
needed to move the shipment through Customs, and onto a carrier, bound for a 
foreign destination. 

Export License . Some countries demand special exporting licenses. Check 
with goverxunent offices dealing with export regulations to ascertain 
proc )dures . 

Export Registers . While at the government export regulation offices, check 
to see what documents are needed for clearance out of the country. An 
export register often requires information on contents, quantities, 
commercial value, and destination. 

Bank Guarantees . Some Third World countries strictly control the entry of 
foreign currencies. Dollars, or other major currencies received via 
exportation, must be processed into local currency through a national bank. 
A bank or personal guarantee may have to be signed to this effect. Some 
countries impose fines for not complying with this regulation. 

Customs Manifest . Local customs agencies check shipments and issue 
clearances in the form of a manifest. 

Collection Docqaentatlon 

All of these docxsnents are submitted by the shipper to the importer or the 
importer's bank to release payment. 

Commercial Invoices . These should include the full address of the shipper 
(and seller, if different), date or order, number of order, shipping date, 
mode of shipment^ delivery and payment terms, reference numbers a complete 
description of the merchandise prices, discounts, and quantities. Some 
countries require a special certification that the items are handmade by 
native labor with native materials. 

Parking List . Itemize the materials in each individual package and indicate 
type of package (e.g.^ box, crate, bag). Show individual net and gross 
weights and dimensions for each package. Package markings should be 
indicated along with references to shippers and buyers. 

Consular Invoices . Some importing countries demand that this document 
accompany merchandise destined for their countries. It must be signed by 
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the Consul of the importing country prior to shipment* 

Certification of Origin (Form A) * Many countries favor others by lowering 
or eliminating tariffs for certain items* A world-wide system, called the 
General System or Preferences, has been implemented by an organization of 
the United Nations, UNCTAD/GATT* To take advantage of these lower duties, 
an importer muf!t have the Certificate of Origin to present to Customs as 
proof .Mt the product originates frott a country included in the system* 
For Information on import duty rates for craft products, obtain a 
^^Generalised System of Preferences** list from the embassy of the country of 
destination* 

For shipment destined for the United States, accurate duty information and a 
ruling (binding agreement) can be obtained through U*S* Customs* Contract 
the Commissioner of Customs, Washington, D*C* 20226, including the 
following Information: a complete description of the goods, through samples, 
diagrams, or photographs; method of manufacture; specifications; quantities 
and costs of component material, with percentages if possible; and 
commercial designation in the United States* 

Certification of Origin * Many countries give special advantages for 
importing handcrafts* For an importer to qualify for these benefits, the 
importer must present documented proof that the items purchased are truly 
handmade* A certificate of Origin (not Form A) issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce in the exporting country aids the importer* 

Bill of Lading * Ocean or airway bxlls, depending on the mode of trans- 
portation, can serve as a receipt of the contract between the exporter and 
the transportation company; a receipt proving that the transportation 
company has received the merchandise; and a title of ownership of the 
merchandise* 

Special Customs Invoice * This is necessary for all shipments to the United 
States with commercial values over $500*00* It is prepared by the exporter 
or forwarder and signed by either one* For shipments of textile items, a 
visa stamp (from the export regulation offices) is required on the Special 
Customs Invoice certifying that the merchandise imported falls within U«S* 
quotas set for the exporting country* 
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APPENDIX 6 



MBIHODS F(tt KB(XI?IHC PAIMENT 

The five generally used methods to receive payment for exports are described 
below* 

Cash Advance * This is the most desireable method because the payment can be 
cashed before shipment to add to the exporter's working capital. Many AMDs 
realize these benefits and offer to pay at least a certain percentage in 
advance. Some countries do not permit cashing in advanced payments until 
the merchandise has actually been shipped. Early payment puts a definite 
risk on the importer since there is no .assurance that the order uill arrive. 

Consignment Sales . Merchandise is furnished to a foreign concern on a 
deferred payment basis until the concern has sold the products and can 
reimburse the seller. 

Sight Draft . The bill of lading is endorsed by .the shipper and sent to the 
importer's bank with invoice and documents specified by the buyer. The 
bank received the documents ^ and as soon as the ;imp >>rter pays the amount of 
the bank draft, the bank releases the bill of lading to the importer, who 
can then obtian the shipment. 

Time Draft . The importer can obtain possession of the goo^s upon acceptance 
of the bank draft and defer payments 30, 60, or more days. 

Letter of Credit . Issued by a bank at the importer's reguest in favor of 
the exporter. The importer promises to pay the agreed amount of money upon 
receipt by the bank of certain documents (usually the same requested for a 
sight draft) within a specified time. 
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PACKING REQUIREMENTS 

Wrap all fragile Items Individually in paper, two layers thick. 

Place three inches of paper on the bottom of the box. 

Place larger, heavier items on the bottom of the box. 

Cushion well between layers with two inches of paper. 

Start packing by placing wrapped items at outside edge of the box. 
Continue this process by filling, towards the center. 

Place bowls and platters on their edges, never flat. 

If only one item is being packed, place it in the center with 
cushioning on all sides. 

Fill the box to within three inches from the tdp.^ Then finish by 
putting cushioning paper to the top. 

Mark FRAGILE on all sides of the box. 
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APPUCATION FOR A LETTER OF CREDIT 
uAdtr Commtreitt Lttltr of C?ttfll AfrtM^tnt and Stcurtt; AorttnMnt 
«at«d Ho. 

UNION TRUST COMP/WY OF MARYLAND 
|»,0. Box 1077 
MtNmro, HiaryM 21203 



0«tf 

TofetttfvlMd^ CD Cablt (full tf«ttlls) CD Cabl« (In britf) CD Alfmtlt 

PtMTD iMut for our ooeount an Irrtvoootio oenvnorelot 9ott«r of ortdit ot fotlovw: 

•mflclary . 

<Nimt«r>dAtf*OM) 

Atforoootc AfMimt — ■ ■ 

(VVofdo and FIfuroo) 

OMrttoal *«mot your option on you or tnydooltn^tdoorrotpondont for porowit of tholnvoico 

(Tonor) 

voluo of tho bolow tfoocrtbod oomedlty. 

OOOUMENTS REQUIRED: Flooo« IntfloMo by chock (x) 

/ / OOTivwclol Involoo m ooploo. 

/ / tpoelol ouotemo inwoloo Sn ooplot, 

r~7 moufinoooortlffoMo /.policy oovormg CD Mirioo A Wor RIste £Z7 All Woko 

/ i OtMrfUoks , 

(Ctato Noiuro) 

/ / 00)or Docononto 

/ 7 Full tot "Clow on Bowd Untfor Dock" oooon WMo of todlno. 
/ / Full tot "Oloon on Boonl ConUinor" oooon blllo of lodlng. 

eonoi^ to ordor of UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND: ktdlcotino HU frolpht propoM L / frol^t ootloct 



Notify. 



(Nimandaddraot) 



/ / CopyofAlrlWiyblll 

/ - / Copy of mimd Bill of lading 

COMMODITY. (infMioraltonmionly) _ 



To bo ahlppod from: ZZ7 F.O.B to: L / C A I . 

(FortoflhipfiNnt) __ (Dortmatlon) 

L—J CAF 



/ / P-AA 



£U CIF 



Notlatorttun:. 



IZJ M«ursnco.ffoctodbyapplic«.t aia >,wr»tor «^ Policy N^ 

/ 7 Partial ohipmnta not pomilttod L — J Partial ihlpmonta ponnitt«l 
/ / TrwMfUpmont net pomHttod L—J Tronohlpmont pomUttod 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS , 



LATEST NEOOTIATION DATE ^ ^ ^ ^ countora. 

THo noootlatlng/paymg bmA muat fofwwd all dooumonta by ainnall. Wo Kwrrant to you that tho IwporUtlon of the 
amnodlty ooiftrad by thia crodlt dooa not oontrtvtna any or rooulatisn of Iho Unltod Statoa OovommMtt. 

I4imoar)daddroaaof firm 



Autherlxod Slshoturo 

Account Ntfnbor ^ 

FOR BAf4K USE ONLY: 



AuthorlxodSlgnatufoachockodby 1 / undorlino Z / offormn 

Advlaod through 
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Dmc: 



TO 



LETTER OF CREDIT INSTRUCTIONS 



GENTIEMEN: 



Uoor of Credit. Msucd in fcp<y 10 our Pro Formt invoice 



I. lWU«groCQli«t;^tllbtbmocMe. 



3. 1WaidhMIWmriMc«t*c 



4. 1Wcfi*MIAow«riMfeiMfidigy , 



5. IWcMUMItepyiMtit. 



' OMmi 




9. TWrniiiititilii i ttm. 



at for aocoMC oC*c appliciat 



U. 1WM*MlalMrlvi 

M. IWnfM 

□ r i M ii i li t faveietTMM b P.O.i. □ C * P. 



iiWiMlil|M*«|MWMi«r«lii«IMik»IO 



Jiiilac fw ii t i ri oio «nn Mi i iin»ecowagio( 



□ OoMntliioCUMiff 

□ T^aiiA°jj[j||^ilbwfcfNV0C3CWh«flMI^. 

□ TWi«>fU<^iiiiilWMMmid°»>r 



□ AkWiyWMpuiliii^tD 



□ 1Wc»i4U^|j|2^ allow fpr air ooM0lMMM.nvtym^^ 

OTWlniifnrtiinrMwi>iifcilWwidi<(N^°g*ff 
□ lilMdMraiiMWttof MiHco«%Hdio. 



15. lfM|iM.ii«i»wiNerilMUWilMwnM- 

16. lfMfMitd»iiccan{«r4MUbtilKmBM. 

17. SftdditM^Aom: 
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. aad M tfw destiiudoQ . 
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Fbrm No. 10^20 PfmXwl wxl Sold by Unz & Co.. 190 Baklwtn Ave.. J«fsey Crty. NJ. 07306 
NJ. (201) 795-5400 Ton Frtt (600) 631-3096 



SOLD TO 
Vendidoa 



CONSIGNED TO 
Consignado a 

SHIPPED BY 
Embarcado por 



TERMS 
Condlciones 



ORDER NO. 

Pidtdo del CMante No. 




VALUE 
U^OOUARS 



INVOICE NO. 
Factura No. 

DATE 
Fecha 



STE-^'-lcR 
Vapor 



MARKS— Marcas 



STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING — SHORT FORM — ORIGINAL — NOT NEGOTIABLE 



^Cf ivtO 10 1^ c*«tt^c«t«^» tr>c WW'S •« r*tc\ d*»» o» iwt o» nvt B* o» 
U»nQ r««o'0ot*>gtict4)t3«oo<«>'>acc«'r^'990d9ror ti;tp:«tno«toiconwntt«A3 conation 

ct«4« r*\f #ro»o crto* or*^ v/ortiooo i^vjqx^: i»» t co^»'*ci t» f^t^^*^ or ton o* co^ovt 
t«ft « ooiitsto^ 0* yoortr j'^ot* rt to^»»:Ji •o'ttt c«*ri io«% uw*' &4ct ot ottvtt> tt u<a 

Ontirt^OA •» on 4t fO»^ or>«w»f»t to Oe*vt* 10 #nOT«» C^»«r 0^ IV »Out« 10 t»3 0»»Nn*t<n M fi 

<nu(u*hr •9»ttOitio tKnetn««o<«*io( r^^of Mor^ootii ^tfrA^o* t^yooncnctu-oroatf lo 



otttintion *f»fl At to tit" 0ff» at af>r i-^ mitirttw or r>y tM O'oorty mw evfty icf vtct lo M 
Ottiormta nt*t^/^Ot» tft* w t«iO«cl to «!• m« D« 0( ttfm» tna con»t^ m tnt oovtmra 
cm«4.e«iion 0^ i»>t oatt o* t^-omt^M 

Sncor *'t»to> ct»Jin m*: r»f t«m.^> »<n as tnt (h* o< la^og lermt and cot^tcns m mt 
9»^"^ c«4U^catc^ and tv IKI trm^ ano con^icnt art r>trtDv ao^tto to Dy 9^t sn^ptr And 
aectottd to* n*nit<t and ati^nt 



From. 



At. 



-19. 



D£$IGNATC WITH AN (X) 

.BY TRUCK D FREIGHT D 



Shipper's No. 



Carrier. 



Agent s No. 



(Mt4 or ftrttt aotftu oi coo»yt ■ For purpom oi noMcMoo orvy ) 



Dettirviiion. 
Home 



State or. 



-County of- 



Oeivering Ceirier- 



Vehicle or CertnUiel. 



No.. 



Knd if fttcMQV' DitcipMin of A/Mttt, Sptott Mtnia, afwf Cictfiiortt 



(Sub loCor) 




TOtAL 
MCtt 



«^l%itcarM«^trftwMdtDrtt«ah«ffi«riicef«iormiothttt^*C«»onii«tl^ wtf ftiOtwritQ(^«mtr^^lluwai^ir«UrW^ri«iM 

Qtit*ctMnandKiMfttf VitHaMrtffUoierFtt4fiNCtMWica««n tsrHpp««i«np»««MMuo«itarr« KKap*rtoiwiolt*^apO'Oi*tdbyt«trMmtaiaC#w«rc«C»tviHi^ 



Sutvtct 10 SocKort 7 oi oonMna •! 
appkctott M oi it«nQ. ih« |h«ivian| 
« 10 bt 0O^«OrM 10 M 00n»or«M iMh. 
Ml ttoooTM on 9t$ canaenor. M oofv 
^ywtuMt^ogf tiaoMwwQmiimtnt 

T ho cyy »y « <o< e«* wi ol 
Mi ih^Mom tN^tcui p#yfMint if IfOi^oM 



W chirpoi ttt ti ti who «r 

•ivi^ Mfi. no to ntpiid.* 



Mootrvodt 

ID aop^ l> prtooimnf Sf tii ohvooi on 



(Thi ighiMo hiro tcit w wH tftf i i i 
9ioon«inlp«ip*d) 



COD. SHIPMENT 
a 

at 



*^ OhipntifM ntoi^Oi to^vMt two 
eorti by • comtr by ««Mr. tio Im 
«Mi viM tio be tr iie«v M oiM 
whmhm It ii iCamorli or erippift 



pi/1 ii b« or li^ appfM by Ml 0»- 
ftfumwi ol If jnipo m t w t. 

NOTCVWw* »io MM li tfaiMAM «n 
viAM. ift»p > i bfO fO««rod lb ittii 



rntS tH^MCKT « COMICCTLY OC. 
SOMeEO. COMCTWClQHTtf 



.Shipper, Per 



.AQBnt* Per- 



Nt w onoiipoii'OHctodOtMotift^otr 



.er|c— 



230 

229 



dtdifod vMji of tfMerM 
OOMo*^ « hoftby ipocAciMy MMtd 
10 to not oaeot^ 10 OMi btr #ound 



Tri« « to Cin#y M M ibovt^wntd 
Mbttnait b«t yooi^ / eit^siiiotf. to« 
icr^od.pbcfcoyttf.wortiodond ia biii d 
and Mt M D^obtr Cf^i^n lar bJAiboi. 
M>en aece>«Ag 10 iho oooAcabto fVCM- 
laMm ol i^i DiOonmtAi oi ToMbOrto. 



PACKING LIST 

..19. 



n«cc and D«tc of Sl>lp««nt 



UwW yow Ordw No - llw tMtwM iMtd btl 




Standard Import Contract 



Buyer's Copy — Contract # Date 



Buyer's Name and Address 



Seller's Name and Address 



Terms & Conditions — are stated below and on back of Contract. 



Product & 
Description 



Quantity 



Packing 



Price 



Terms 



Shipment 



Insurance 



rr»^^ Renuu-ks 232 

^ . -.231 



f»f tlifiMW. Of , rtoi ir ii nUii ii. fivini m rtmkUoa f^ pu fci M ttot, 



1 >HlfMCNr 




I. r AKTtAL iMCUVniYWVnAMUTY 



iw o<twwi<n»t ii j M Willi ni iii if<<<fcf ^ * 1 ^ ' '■^.^ 't -!?,?L'?g*ri!girJg 



DCfAlXT IN ACCmAHOtC/ OCWM ^ ^ ^ , . . . . ,„,t,.i-ikf 

« IMT W tlMT Wlllt Mil MM Ite tlQW. 

».||f^crON]HSIUTTU(l)CLAtt ..... , . „^ •^ muvmr 



< i w to tii M wifc i tct u toif I Ui i w i> i'lf I 

At* «w4 akmiUm. k to ■■rfir ii ii i tilt •^^-^ - '. ' T"" r:r"".r . ' "^ ' j ' , ,r ^.'7 r^«'':7'7 7« — : ~-':^"^-\r^ lufcak* 

•■vinlrarl. 



, Mm 
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^32 



lAIMCUflOMSliltVICi 



• UOOQt 



(Um Mp*nM Inveic* fof puichaMd tn d non-pufcha— d poodt.) 



f Of ffl AppfOVM 

0.e.M. Ne.4S-R0 342 




at IbaHli gf^ 



0. 'OOITIONAL TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION* 



4. REFtRENCt* 



I 3. INVOICE NR. AND-UAte* 



e. BUY£R (H othtr than contlgrtM) 
* 



7. OHiGIN OF QOOOS 

ZNDXA 



nRMSOFSAU, fAYMENT AND DISCOUNT 



11. CURRENCY USEb 



■ 'J 

ftAAAICS AND NUMft€R$ON 
4t>f iNO »ACICACa 



P»4t to- 



il; 

NUMKR OF 
PACKAOtS 



• Gam» 



T. 

FUaOESCRimON 
OFQOODS 



ActlsUo HiDdiexsftf of 



— ir: — 

ouANTmr 



:s5 



pivazcs TOZKL fot n n 



2or 

INVOICE 
TOTALS 



» M 



a7> DCCIARATION OF 8ELUR/SHIP»tR (OR AGENT) 



at m%x 

If thMi My ftb«bt« ilnwbMlw t II tiM ooodt w«r« iiot told, or tot Md to bj ioldl h*v« cNckjd 

ora bMMlM •NovMd vpoA tiM MfMt«ilOA Wotwx <§) •f«d hiv« lftdle«t«d if) cokimo It m prio* I would bt 
US |ieod«« I litv» dweM boi CA> tiid WMUng to rM^tiv^. 
HmkM Mp«ftt«ly b#low* 



fyi 49a&l^ tliit thtft W RO MMi divelet ^ 
tftrino from iMt Of)«(iNiliii olfi«niv<M dtfcHb«<l^ 
•t9«) tAd that alt autMMmt eonrtlR^d In thit ^ 

r to irAcs UMiNiJiNaj^iiiiRi 



<0 SIGNATURE OF SELUR/8HIFKR (OR AGENT 




22* PACKING COSTS 


XXX 


■''23. OCEAN OR 
INTIRNATIONAi 
FRSGHT 




24.DOMCSnC 

FREIGHT CHARGES 


XXX 


2S* IN8URANCI 
COSTS 


XXX 


26. OTHER COSTS 
(SpKtfy aalowl 


XXX 
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U^- •»«< Ui4um^iafismiuiif Hut* Mini Umi mm, t niuUtW ht n\m <l t ptttU- »tlM «» wIm « Aim»mt tu mi»^. otWtwi*. m. *°***"^ 

4« : w iiiiylwUJ,aw l iii n n > »M" Cu»tom« Form 581S I1g-«)-7fll 

A.P. 28r1^ Jitfl look AOMCy, N«W OtthLrtooH :360e0«, 381663. 404M T«I«: ND-4127 



^ERIC . : 
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CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 



The undersigned 
for 



(Owntr or AQtnt. or ftc) 



(Nam* and AddrtM of Sh^) 



declares 



that the following mentioned goods sh^)ped onS/S , 

on the date of consigned to. 




Sworn to t}eford me 

this day of 



The 



19 



Dated at on the day of 19 



' TiSgrAure VOwiw cfXfixkf ' 



' - - a recognized ChaiT^ of Commerce under the laws of the state of 

M^i''^'i;i^Zi^ZiZ:iZ:i''ZZlZZZ::':^^^^ ^ examined the manufacturer's invoice or shipper's affidavit concerning the 



Secretary. 



HJ. OOl) 799-5400 M Ite m> «31-30» 



I "feo't^anacraft Karketiivi Cornpony, 
P.O. Box 486, 
GABORONE. 
BOTSWANA. 



S. Hem 
num- 



457 



Z Goods consigned 10 (Coniignce's name. »ckif ess. country) 

Serrv Self- Help Handicrafts, 
New Windsor Service Center, 
New Windsor, 

MARYI^_217^^^^ £.S.A. 

3. Means of transport ami route (•> known) 



SURFACK PATtCSL POST 



Issued in 



GENEnAllSEO SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 

CERTIFICATE OF 0RIQir4 
(CombUitd tftdiir«tion'«tb certtllcete) 

FORM A ' 

' BOTSWANA 



4. Fof official uso 




^"^'tf 10098 



6. Marks and 
numbers of 
ptcVagas 



ADD 



7. Number and kind ot packages, description ot goods 



GRASS BASKETS 



I. Ortgrn . 
cntenon- 
(soQ Notes 
overleaO 



f. Gross 
' %ve«ght 
Of Other 
entity 



10. Numbcf 
and 6n:ft 
ot jnvo<«' ' 



11. Ceftiflcatlon 

It IS htret)y c^rfted. on the t9St& ot contro* carnod out. that iho 
declaration by the exporter is correct. ..^-^-"^ 




12. Declaration by the exporter 

The undersigned hereby declares that the Abov^ detjili and atai*? 
ments'are correct. ihat.aH the g^s were prodi kJ ir. 

BOTSWANA ' * . . 

and that they compJy wrth the origin raQwrements specified for 
those goods m the Generalised System of Pteterenees for goods 
exported to 

U.S.A. 

GAeORONC lOTSWANA 



NOTES 

255^ €«»op»»ft6eortomcCo»wngfvty 
F«tftf«i Republic of C«f m»ny 



UmitdKm9dom 



tJmMMct^mttMt — f ttftf*! Rtp*Alic ol C«f m»oy Umitd KvwMSom 



(•I > 



tk«mplt -A- 

"^^^ OisJomt Co-optrMion Counctf NomtncMurt 
»i«««no nuntt« of Iftt tiporlM oootfA 

«t«mott -8* 

7315 

-X »o»o«wi by tMC»ii»o*MC<Hoptr»iio« Courier Wom«fCiti^^ 
twMmg ffHfmb«f o« ttpofttd goodt 

estmpic -X- 
-P- 




l»t A wtMCh 



•ft rt(»«tni 10 ihMt footfi 



Gooii wttto4 MHit not «Mhr prodwrotf m ino tspof tmg cotmtty 
wrKniit«P4tManiMminCoMfmt oli«tdM««««ncoAi^ w.mtt4 
prowiiM Of Mom 



tel OoMft wwMtf wpon M fwl «vho% pro*jct<9 m tht oiporting country 
gMChiigt pieducod m cowlorw u y inn prifKipiw o! pori Sim wt^hart 
fiol«p#c«ca«yr«««frodloinLiMA MiMfwh «o not cofttf avcnt a Mo^ai 



Ml 



•^wiiy proAicM m to^a^oy 90 ttpoftation tm pa^a 3 \>\ 



hOXt W K M -liM r ffftr to Nit IM tl quaWr^g procMftM sptotiM by lf*t countr«t ol importai^ conc^rnM 
4 OHtto«rtliiilwtiipimiiC*iiti^ 



CoMwtf I— <»picab*t 



Urvt*dStatt« 
CanMa 



OfCuw u iancH of •rodueiion or marKitacturt m tht t^tt 
country fwmMtnioB t2o«t^ttorm 

la) Ooo^ wtMNy protfuctd M tht country o( osoojtj- 
lion (Mt port 4 (II abova) 

(bi Oooda^wfMctiaracowtfOdbytna^oiutoMedruit 
#> Kft bt d m para 4 («i (a| abovo 



(c( Gboda wtMch era covarad by tna «oiua aMad rula 
Ocaenbad m para 4 (m ibl abovt 



Inaart m 6oi • 
-p. 

-V- Mowatfbytftat«iutofiviaitnal»andcon)pontni» 
vnportatf (atcMn| any thai art Carodian oriM) or 
o(ur)Oaiarminadono«) ospraaaad ,m a parcantaQt ol 
thaai-lKiorypnMotihatapadatffootft 
atampia 

ror cour^Wy ahipmaipita maan -v- or for ahip- 
manti from an aaaoc«ion of coumriH fpaowad 
by tttt turn olina cott or «alua of tfta maiar^ tntf ffta 
d^act coat oi procttamg atprataatf aa a ptroantaM 
of tha ai factory prca of m aiporjatf gootft 
akampia -V-3tVor 



* 5S5^^':JSif^ Th*.ao,p^.^uiarra«avanca.^a-«4ar 
« eaacf^lian al faaaa. Tiw tfatuipiK>n of ooooa rmrtt bt $ii«K^nt»y data^td to anabia iha good* to ba Kj^irf-^ by tha Cunoms OM<ar aummcng tMm 
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WOKL CMBmnCATK 



Below is an exmplm of a Certificate (blanks of 
which are obtainable froA appropriate authorities in 
developing cointries) and how to fill it in. Blank 
copies can alio be purchased fro« the printers whose 
naae appears at the foot of next page* 




(reverse of EURl Certificate) 
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Appendix 10 



Peace Corps Resources 

Peace Corps' Information Collection and Exchange (ICE) office maintains a 
collection of technical Information on a variety of development topics, 
•including small business and, specifically, crafts development and mar- 
keting. ICE can provide both technical publications and research to support 
crafts efforts. Copies of the many publications ICE provides and catalogs 
of ICE resources should be available at the in-country Peace Corps offices. 
Materials are also available on request directly from ICE to both Volunteers 
and host country groups. 

Specific ICE manuals that may be useful to a crafts project are: 

SB-06 Handcraft Exporting as a Peace Co^-ps Activity; Guidelines 

from the International Workshop of Third World Producers and 
Alternative Marketing Organizations 

B-23B Accounting for the Mlcrobuslness - A Teaching Manual 

M-14 Guidelines for Hanageaent Consulting Programs 

it-34 Resources for Deveiopaent 

R-36 Renote Areas Development Manual 

Guidelines for Development of a Home Industry 

K-2.1 Peace Corps Literacy Handbook 

p-5 Cooperatives 

In 

process Supporting Women's Enterprise Development 



SB056 Art In the Eastern Caribbean 

Describes how Peace Corps program In Antigua developed crafts 
efforts Into small business. Researched quality materials, 
trained artisans, who developed quality crafts, Improved 
marketing* Crafts described (with additional references for 
each) Include screen printing, jewelry making, calligraphy, 
batik, carving, and dollmaklng* 

In addition, ICE can supply some publications described in the bibliography 
to volunteers for their own work# 



The address for ICE is : 



Information Collection and Exchange 
Peace Corps 
Room M-70I 

806 Connecticut Avenue, N#W* 
Washington, D»C. 20526 
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Appendix 11 

Bibliography 

The following studies can be ordered free, citing serial number (if 
available) and title from: 

AID Development Document Information Handling Facility 

7222 47th Street 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 20815 

Attention: User Services 

Brown, Jason. Small-Scale Bank Lending in Developing Countries . (PN-AAR 
974). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Agency for International Development, 1984. 



Chalden, Jack H.; Robinson, A. J.; and Lochbridge, Edwin. Summary Report: 
Atlanta Market Center Gift Handicraft Project in Six Caribbean Basin 
Countries. Washington: U.S. Agency for International Development, 1984. 



Farbmsii, Michael, ed. The Pisces Studies; Assisting the Smallest Activities 
of the urban Poor . (PN AAK-473). Washington, D.C.: UoS. Agency for 
International Development. (Also available from ICE). 

This report focusses on programs of direct assistance to the smallest 
businesses in the private sector where capital for start-up is minimal. It 
is a study of ways to help people who, because of their inability to raise 
capital, cannot move beyond a certain income and living standard. 



Income Generation for Rurrd Women: A Training Workshop . (AAN 124). 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. A'jency for International Development, 1981. 

This is a report on a training workshop given in Jamaica for rural women in 
Latin America and the Caribbean to improve their income earning abilities. 



Gonzales, Carl G. Final Report on the Artisans Project in Colombia . 
Washington, D.C.: AID, 1967. 



International Directory of Women's Development Organizations . Washing ton : 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 1979. (Also available from ICE). 

Compilation of women's professional business and social groups. There are 
resources for Involving all citizens in the development process. 



Ramsay, Caroline. Botswanacraf t and the U.S. Market . Washington, D.C.: 
AID, 1982. 
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Motkm maA Periodicals 



Allai, M. and Chuta, E. Cottage Industries and Handicrafts; Some Guidelines 

tor Pro«otlon» Geneva: International Labor Office, 1982. $11.40. 

Available from: International Labor Office, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Washington, d.C. 20005. Also available from ICE. 

This book draws on the experience of various International agencies with 
special eiiphasls on the International Labor Office. Its guidelines for 
e»ploy»ent promotion highlight not only the Importance of very snail 
enterprise but also the constraints faced by planners, policy makers 
various promotional institutions, researchero, project designers, and 
managers Ifr tackling the unusual needs and circumstances of these production 
units. Although the book iocusses on small, traditional activities It 
addresses the needs of modern small and medium size Industries. * 



Boynes, Wyntaj Lowensteln, Florence; McLanahan, Aoger, editors. U.S. 
Monprofit Organization In n^vplnp tent Assistance A broad. New Yorkl — 
Technical Assistance Clearinghouse, 1983. $ 24. 40;~ "1^11 able from: ICE. 

This is a directory of 497 organizations of which 189 are voluntary. It 
includes 14 foundations, 207 religious organizations, 87 other non-profit 
organizations, including professional and membership organizations- 
affiliates and branches of business, labor, and cooperative sectors; and 
organizations supported by foundation and public agencies. 



gsh Flow/Cosh Hgnagcgent. San Francisco: Small Business Reporter (Bank of 

5?fSr*,SSr''^of L^^^?,' ^^'^ 37000, San Francisco, California 

94137), 1984, $1.50. Also available through iCE. 

Stresses the Importance for small business to maintain effective cash 
management 8y8ter.s in order to achieve financial stability. Discusses the 
major elements involved In cash management such as: planning essential cash 
supply, controlling cash flow, and investing surplus cash. Explains how 
these functions must be coordinated in order to insure optimal performance. 



Clark, Leta. How to Make Money with Your Crafts . New York: William 
Morrow, 1973. $2.95. Availablt. from: bookstores. 

This book helps the non-professional craf tsperson to bridge the gap between 
crafts as past-time (or custom) and business. 



Cslnkota, Michael; and Tasar, George, editors. Export Maaagement; An 
laternatlonal Context . New York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. 
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Deabltser, Benny. Marketing Handicrafts from Developing Countries . Bonn» 
Germany: Fomular-Verlag Purscke and Hensel, 1983. 

This book concentrates on many facets of Third World crafts. While It 
discusses organizing and business practices its emphasis is on the market 
(primarily export) and its structure, rules, and methods of operation. Much 
information concerns effective ways of reaching the market and the steps in 
the marketing chain. 



Dichter, David; and Wadlow, Rene. Third World Producer's Guide to 
Alternative Marketing; Ten Steps to Developing New Channels of Trade . 
Somerset, England: Global Village Print and Graphics, 1976. 



Financial Records for Small Business . San Francisco: Small Business 
Reporter (Bank of America, Department 3120, Post Office Box 37000, San 
Francisco, California 94137), 1984. $3.00 Also available through ICE. 

Detailed yet simple overview of the basic components of a business 
accounting system. Describes accounting and record keeping procedures, as 
well as financial statements, budget reports, forecasts, and worksheets. 
Provides a glossary of key terms and an index of sources for further 
information on accounting and related subjects. 



DoJd, Gerard; Gasabaronne, Marcla; Haynes, Ann; Lovett, Melinda; Novln, 
Paul; Spengle, Carol. Basic Finance, Basic Marketing, The Busine ss Plan, 
The Business Review . Plttsfleld, Maine: Acclon/Micro-Enterprlse 
Development, 1981. 



Gricrson, John; Harper, Malcolm; Lenz, Donald. Helping Smal l Business. 
Washington: Partnership for Productivity, 1984. $15. Available from PFP, 
2001 S Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 



Gift Stores . San Francisco: Small Business Reporters (Bank of America, 
Department 3120 » Post Office Box 37000, San Francisco, California 94132), 
1980. $3.00. Also available through ICE. 

Discussed the particular characteristics of gift stores as small or large 
enterprises, and provides ample information on the basic steps toward 
establishing, managing, and financing such a business. Pays special 
attention to the vulnerability of the gift-selling Industry to seasonal 
changes in consumer habits, and to the effects of regular business cycles. 
Also discusses advertlslne and promotion, and mail order sales. 
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The Handcrafts Business. San Francisco: Small Business Reporters (Bank of 

i?fJi?''*,?f?"*^r*' 2°^^ 37000, San Francisco. California 

94137), 198A. $3.00. Also available through ICE. I'sxiiornia 

Basic guide to establishing a handcrafts business, and managing its 
production, Mrketing, pricing and commercial outlets. Suggests strateeies 
for expansion from horae-lased enterprises to cooperatives or retail stores. 
•Gives tips on keeping records and using advertising, and includes a list of 
information sources on craft industries. 



Harper, Malcolm. Consultancy for Small Businesses . London, England- 
Intermediate Technology Publications, 1977. $15.00. Available from: ICE 
and Intermediate Technology of North America, Post Office Box 337 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. ' 

This is written for those involved in the promotion and development of small 
enterprises. The objective is to enable the reader to understand what the 
system can do and if it can be useful in a given country. The manual 
provides material necessary for identifying the needs of any particular 
group and for selecting, training, and managing field staff. The system 
described is a way of conveying intermediate management to small 
enterprises. Topics include how to calculate costs and selling prices, how 
to sell their products, and. generally how to run a successful, profitable 
enterprise. 



Hull. Galen. A Snail Business Agenda . Lanham. Maryland: University Press 
of America. Inc.. 19( . $9.25. 4720 Boston Way. Lanham. Maryland 20706. 

This book on small business trends and developments in Third World countries 
provided an overview of the global economy, traces historical notions of 
entrepreneurship. and examines how to more equitably distribute the world's 
resources within and among countries. The book describes wholesaling 
capital for small enterprises, channeling blocked funds of multinational 
corporations toward development goals, and creating an international 
proverty bank. 



T^^'^w^®"' ^^^^y* Manual for Commercial Analysis of Small Scale projects. 
Washington: Appropriate Technology International. 1983. 

Kindervatter. Suzanne. Women Working Together . Washington: Overseas 
f Available from: ICE and Overseas Education 

Fund. 2101 L Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20073 

This is a handbook for training women to help themselves. It is designed to 
give women skills for personal, economic and community development. 
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Lassen^ Cheryl; Trmone, Richard; Brown, Alex; Walton, Joshua. Credit and 
Enterprise Psvelopaent Training That Reach the Small Producer Majority In 
Burkina Fato . Washington: Partnership for Productivity, 1985. $12.00. 
Available fron: PFP, 2001 S Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 

This evaluates at Midpoint a five year program sponsored by Partnership for 
Productivity under contract to the Agency for International Development to 
support small producers in eastern Burkina Faso. 



Lucie-Smith, Edwcird. The Story of Craft; The Craftman*s Role in Society . 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1981. $15.50. Available from: 
Maryland Book Exchange, 4500 College Avenue, College Park, Maryland 20240. 

This is a fascinating history of crafts from prehistoric to modern times 
with discussion of current craft and market trends and excellent photo- 
graphs. 



Marketing: What It Is and Khy It^s Important for Women . The Tribune. 
Newsletter 31. Nfew York: International Women's Tribune Center, 1985. 
Available from International Women's Tribune Center, 305 East 46th Street, 
New York, NY IODIC 



Seeds. New York: Carnegie Corporation, Ford Foundation, Oxfam-Amerlca, 
Population Council, Rockefeller Foundation, and Women in Development Office, 
Agency for International Development. (Pamphlet series to meet requests for 
information about innovative and practical program ideas developed for and 
by low-income women.) Seeds , Post Office Box 3923, Grand Central Station, 
New York, NX 10163. Also available through ICE. 

Chen, Marty. '^Developing Non-Craft Employment foe Women in 
Bangladesh-, Seeds , Volume 7. 

Dhamja, Jarleen. ''Women and Handicrafts: Myth and Reality-, Seeds, 
Volume 4. Free. Available from: ICE and Seeds , Post Office Box 3923, 
Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163. 



fknall Enterprise: Development Assistance Abroad . New York: Technical 
Assistance Information Clearinghouse, 1982. $24.50. Available from: 
Interaction, 200 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10003. 

This book lists 91 U.S. non-profit organizations which are involved in small 
enterprise development assistance programs abroad. The report cc?ers a full 
range of activities and services related to small enterprise development, 
cooperative credit unions, loans, and many crafts-specific efforts. 
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steps to S tarting a Business > San Francisco: Small Business Reporter (Bank 
of America, Department 3120, Post Office Box 37000, San Francisco, 
California 94137), 1984. $3.00. Also available through ICE. 

Discusses planning and establishment of a new business. Traces aain steps 
in transforming the entrepreneur's idea into a concrete plan of action. 
Covers many areas such as financing, licensing, promotion, management, and 
financial projections. 



Svendsen, Dian; and Wijetilleke, Sujatha. Navamaga; Training Activitie s 
for Group Building^ H ealth, and Income GeneTation . Washington und rolotnYn, 
Sri Lanka: Overseas Education Fund and Women's Bureau of Sri Lanka, 1983. 
Also available through ICE. 



Understanding Your Cooperative , 
ture, 1983. 



Washington: U.S. D^.partment of Agricul- 



Women and Small Business . Bound volume of updated versions of International 
Women's Tribune Center (IWTC) Newsletters: Women, Money, and Credit ; 
Women Making Money ; Technology and Small Busin ess; Women and M arketing. New 
York: IWTC, i985. $8.00. Available from: IWTC, 305 East 46th Street, New 
York, NY 109 '7. 



PAPERS 

Gladhart, Peter and Emily. Northern Ecuador's Sweater Industry: Rural 
Women's Contribution to Economic Development . East Lansing, Michigan; 
Michigan State University, 1981. 



International Meeting of Craft Development Agencies and Programs . 
Washington,: Organization of American States, 1983. 



Marketing Crafts from the Third World: Discussion Draft . Report to World 
Crafts Council. Cambridge: Arthur D. Little Inc., 1974^. 



Ramsay, Caroline. Bo tswana and the U.S. Market s 
International Devlopment, 1982. 



Washington: Agency for 
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Publications of Use to Crafts Pyoject Managers 

Albers, Annl. On Designing . He* VAven, Connecticut: Pelange Press. 



Auth, Max. Rattan Furniture; A Hoae Craftsnan's Guide . New York: 
Hawthorne, 1975. $12.95. — — — — — 



Avery» Virginia. Big Book of Applique . New York: Scrlbners, 1978. 
$17.50 HB. 



Ball, Carlton and Lovoos, Janice. Making Pottery Without a Wheel . New 
York: Von Nostrand Relnhold, 1965. $16.95 HB, $7.9.'5 P. 



Beale, Alex. The Successful Craftsman: Making Crafts Your Business : 
B&rre, Vermont, Barre Publishing. 



Blegelelsen. Screen Printing . New York: Watson. Guptlll, 1971. $15.95 
HB. 



Butler, Ethal Jane, Creating from Remnants . New York: Sterling Press, 
1973. 



Chroman, Eleanor. The Potter's Primer . New York: Hawthorne Press, 1977. 
$5.95 P. 



Computers and Crafts: A Practical Guide . New York: ibierlcan Council for 
the Arts, 1983. $9.45. 



Complete Guide to Needlework . Pieasantvllle, New York. Reader's Digest 
Association, 1979. 
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H°2ff?' Ce5M»^c For aulas; The Coaplete Coapound . Mew York: 
McMillan, 1973. $10.95 BB. • 



bendel. Ester Warner. Meedle Weaving . Philadelphia: Countryside Press 
01v^.:ilon of Farm Journal Inc., 1971. 

Drotnlng, Jayne and Macotto, Rosemarle. Woodworking and Fur niture Making. 
Chicago: Conteapcry Books, 1979. $6*55 P^ ~ 



Dyer, Anne. Dyes froa Natural Sources . Watertown, Masse ausetts: Charles 
T. Branford Coapany, 1975. $7.25 P. 



Edwards, Steven- • The Art of Working with Leather . Radnor, Pennsylvania: 
Chilton, 1975. $5.95 P. 



Erickson, Block Printing on Textiles . New York: Watson. Guptlll, 1979. 



Exporting to the U.S. Washington: U.S. Department of Cocaaerce, 1965. 
(Available from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. or from Commerical Attadlie at U.S. Embassies). 



Family Handyman Magazine, Editors. Furniture Mak er's Handbook. New York* 
Scribners, 1977. $17.95 HB. " 



Genfane and Taltsch. How to Start Your Own Crafts Bus iness. Ntew York* 
Waston and Guptlll, 1974!! $7.95 HB. 



Grotz, George. Staining and Finishing Unfinished Furniture &n d Other Naked 
Woods. New Yorkl Doubleday, 1979. $2.95 P. 



Harvey, Virginia. The Techniques of Basketry . New York: Van Nostrand 
Relnhold, 1974. $6.95 P. ~ 
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Bernard t Larry* Creative Jewelry Making: Techniques for the Craftsm an* New 
York: Doubleday, 1980; $3.95 P« 



Herske,. Bernadette. The ABCs of Batik s Radnor, Pennsylvania: Chilton, 
1980. $6.95 P. 



Hobson, Phyllis. Tan Your Hide: Home Tanning Furs . Charlotte, Vermont: 
Garden Way Publishing Company, 1977. $4.95. 



Hoppe, Elizabeth and Edberg, Ragnar. Carding, Spinning and Dyeing . New 
York: Van Nostrand Relnhold, 1975. $4.95 P. 



Justin, Valrie. Flat Women Rugs of the World . New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1980. $35.00 BB. 



Kiayman, Toby and Steinberg, Cobbett. The Artist's Survival Manuel: A 
Complete Guide to Marketing Your Work . Ntew York: Scribners, $10.95 P, 
$19.95 HB. 



Leach, Bernard. A Potters Book . Levittown, Long Island, New York: 
Transatlantic Arts Inc., 1976. $15.00 HB, $7.50 P. Also available through 
ICE. 



Lewis, Diehl and Loh, May. Patternless Fashions . Washington, D.C.: 
Acropolis Books, 1981. Available free through ICE to all Peace Corps 
Volunteers and staff working in related projects. $8.95. 



Maeler, Manfred. Basic Principles of Design . Nfew York: Van Mos trend 
Reinhold, 1977. Four volumes. $10.00 each or $35.00 for set HB. 



Meilach, Dona Z. Basketry Today . New York: Crown, 1979. $7.95 P. 
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Nelson, Glenn C. Ceraalcs; A Potter's Handbook . New York; Holt, Rlnehart, 
and Winston, 1984* $20*95» Also available through ICE^. 



A basic" how-to Manual for the beginning and Intermediate potter as well 
reference source for the more sophisticated craf tsperson* Discusses the 
origin i composition and types of day* Explains both hand building and 
wheel techniques, with step-bystep photos to Illustrate each process* 
Covers glailng, from simple to complex techniques. Includes details on 
kilns, kiln materials and kiln construction* Also provides recipes, 
practical and technical information, a bibliography and glossary* 



Newman, Thelma* Woodcarvlng; Basic Concepts and Skills * Radnor, 
Pennsylvania, Chilton. $8*95 ?• 



Norrls^ James E. A Practical Guld<> to Accounting, Taxes, and Planning for 
the Craftsperson o Columbus, Ohio: Publishing Horizons, 1975. $12*45 P. 



Olsson, Rune. Pottery Guide Lesotho . Geneva, Switzerland: International 
Labor Office, 1977. $5.70. Also available through ICE. 

The first half of this guide covers design. Discusses different types of 
pottery - traditional and modern - for domestic and export use. Filled with 
illustrations, including a section on traditional African patterns. The 
second half focuses on the technical aspects of iicttery. Provides informa- 
tion on clay (finding, treating and testing), gli^zes, kilns and firing. 
Contains a glossary of technical terms. 



Ossin, Archie and Myma. How to Start and Run a Profitable Crafts Business . 
Fern Park, Florida: Ossi Publications, 1977. 



Rhodes, Daniel. Kilns: Design, Construction, and Operation . Radnor, 
Pennsylvania: Chilton, 1981. Also available through ICE. 

Discusses the development of kilns, from the earliest to the most recent 
designs. Includes kilns from both the Orient and Europe. Covers strengths 
and weaknesses of various firing methods along with fuels for firing and 
energy conservation. Provides a general idea of what kinds of kiln designs 
are workable with specific descriptions of existing kilns. Designs are 
illustrated. 



Scott, Michael. The Crafts Encyclopedia . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovltch, 1977. $3.95 P. 
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Simons 9 Paula. Handsplnner^s Guide to Selling . Seattle, Washington: 
Pacific Search Press, 1979. 



Saall-Scale Weaving . Geneva, Switzerland: International Labor Office and 
the United Nations Development Organisation (Technology Series: Technical 
MeaoranduB Nuaber A), 1983. $10.00 fron International Labor Office. Also 
available through ICE. 

Describes alternative weaving technologies for eight types of cloth (four 
plain and four twills) of particular Interest for low-lncooe groups in terms 
of both price and dura'jlllty. Provides information on available equipment 
(loons, plmlng equipneni:, warping equipment). Discusses equipment produc- 
tivity, quality of output, required quality of material Inputs, and more. A 
framework for evaluation is provided to help textile producers Identify the 
method of production best suited to their o%m circumstances. Contains many 
helpful charts and appendices. 



Stevenson, Peter. The Art of Making Wooden Toys . Radnor, Pennsylvania: 
Chilton, 1980. $8.95 P. 



Tanning cf Hides and Skins . Geneva, Switzerland: International labor 
Office and*^the United Nations Industrial Development Organization, 1981* 
$14.25 from International Labor Office. Also available through ICE. 

Contains fairly detailed technical information about the various tech- 
nologies used in the tanning process. Includes a list of equipment 
suppliers in both developing and developed countries. Provides a metho- 
dological framework for evaluating alternative technologies and information 
on the socio-economic impact. Generously illustrated with diagrams and 
charts. 



Termini, Maria. Silkscreening . New York: Prentice Hall, 1978. $14.95 HB, 
$6.95 P. 



Tidball, Harriet. The Weaver U Book . New York: McMillan, 1976. $3.95 P* 



Warwick, James. Beginning Jewelry . New York: Scribners, 1979. $7.95 P. 



Wettlaufer, George and Nancy. The Craftsman* s Survival Manual . New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1974. 
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Nhite, Bjorg Krlstlansen. H eaving Guide Lesotho . Geneva: International 
Ubor Office, 1981. $8.55. Also available through ICE. 
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Small Business Administration 



Excellent free series of pamphlets addressing all aspects of small business 
administration with additional references cited* Small Business 
Administration and can be ordered from its Washington office^ 1111 - 18th 
Street^ N.W.» Washington^ D.C. 20006 or from Post Office Box 15434^ Fort 
Worthy Texas 76119. Oriented to U.S. 

FREE PAMPHLETS (Management Aids) 

Financial Management and Analysis 

MA 1.001 The ABCs of Borrowing 

MA 1.002 What is the Best 

MA 1.003 Keep Pointed Toward Profit 

MA 1.004 Basic Budgets for Profit Planning 

MA 1.010 Accounting Services for Small Service Firms 

MA 1.011 Analyse, Your Records to Reduce Costs 

MA 1.012 Profit by Your Wholesalers* Services 

MA 1.015 Budgetting in a Small Business Firm 

MA 1.016 Sound Cash Management and Borrowing 

MA 1.017 Keeping Records in Small Business 

MA 1.019 Simple Breakeven Analysis for Small Stores 



Planning 



MA 2.002 
MA 2.024 
MA 2.025 
MA 2.026 



Locating or Relocating Your Business 
Store Location "Little Things" Mean a Lot 
Thinking About Going Into Business? 

Feasibility Checklist for Starting a Small Business of Your Own 



General Management and ^\dmini strati on 



MA 3.001 
MA 3.005 
MA 3.010 



Delegating Work and Responsibility 
Stock Control for Small Stores 
Techniques for Problem Solving 



Marketing 



MA 4.001 
MA 4.002 
MA 4.005 
MA 4.008 
MA 4.012 
MA 4.013 
MA 4.015 
MA 4.016 
MA 4.018 
MA 4.019 



Understanding Your Customer 

Creative Selling: The Competitive Edge 

Is the Independent Sales Agent for You? 

Tips on Getting More for Your Markting Dollar 

Marketing Checklist for Small Retailers 

A Pricing Checklist for Small Retailers 

Advertising Guidelines for Small Retail Firms 

Signs in Your Business 

Plan Your Advertising Budget 

Learning About Your Market 
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Bibliographies (SBA) 



S3B 1 Handcrafts 

SBB 15 • Recordkeeping Systems — Small Store and Service Training 

SBB 72 Personnel Kanagement 

SBB 75 Inventory Management 

SBB 86 Training for Small Business 

SBB 87 Financial Management 

SBB 88 Kanuf acturlng Management 

SBB 89 Marketing for Small Business 

SBB 90 New Product Development 



Canada and Europe 
Glftware and Toys 



British Toys and Hobbles (monthly), 80 Camberwell Road, London SE5 OEG, 
England. 



Games and Toys (monthly). White Hall Press, Earl House, Maidstone, Kent 
MC14 lEP, England. 



Gift Buyc r International (monthly). Victoria House, Southampton Row, London 
WCIB 4EH, England. 



Gifts International (monthly). Benn Publications Ltd., Sovereign Way, 
Tunbridge, Kent TN9 IRW, England. 



Gift Magazine (6 times a year) Page Publications, 38 Wellington Street W, 
Toronto, Ontario M5V 1E3, Canada.. 



Revenue du Jouet (monthly). Edlteur de Presse Assocle , 46 Rue Ampere, 75017 
Paris, Prance. 



Toy Trader (monthly), Wheatland Journals, Penn House, Penn Place, 
Rlckmansworth, Herts WD3 ISN, England. 
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V,G> Vendogiocattoll (monthly). Erie c.t.^ Piazza Delia Republica 26, 
1-20124 Milan, Italy. 



Leather 

Das Leder (monthly). E. Roether Verlag, Berliner Allee 56, D-^100 
Darmstadt, Federal Republic of Germany. 

Hebocuir (weekly), 30 Rue de Turbigo, 75003 Paris, France 

Leather (monthly). Benn Publications Ltd. (see above) 

Leather Guide (annual). Benn Publications Ltd. (see above) 

Leather Goods (monthly) iv Benn Publications Ltd. (see above) 

Leder und Schuh Zeitung (weekly) • Gasser & Co. D-8640 Rappershil, Federal 
Republic of Germany 

Lederwaren Zeitung (monthly)., Stuttgarter Strasse 18 -24 D-6000, 
Frankfurt/Main Federal Republic of Germany 
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since 1961 when the peace Corps was created, more than 80,000 U.S. citizens 
have served as- Volunteers In developing countries, living and working among the 
?peo,ple of- the Third World as colleagues and co-workers. Today 6000 PCVs are 
'i-nvoTved In programs designed to help strengthen local capacity to address such 
fundamental concerns as food production, water supply, energy development, 
.nutrition and health education and reforestation. 



"^eace CoVps overseas offices: 

■'BELiZE ECUADOR 

P 70'." Box 487 Cas.n 1 a 

Belize City Quito 



BENIN 

frrri 

Cotonou 

"BOTSWAMA 
jPTTr"Box 93 
Gaborone 

BURKINA FAS 0 

Ouagadougou 

BURUNDI 

Buj urn bur a 

CAMEROON 

W~5T7 

Yaounde 

CENTRAL AFRICAN 
RTPUffUTC 

Bangui 

COSTA RICA 
Jpartado""Tos tal 
1266 

San Jose 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Rpafta3o"Po s TST~ 
1412 

Santo Domi ngo 



EASTERN CARIBBEAN 
TncTu^Ing: Antigua , 
Barbados , Grenada , 
Montserrat, St. 
. Kitts-Nevis ,St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Domi n1 ca 
Peace Corps 
P.O. Box 696 -C 
iBrldgetown, Barbados 
West Indies 



FIJI 

■PTUT Box 1094 
Suva 

GABON 
W7TJ98 
Librevlll e 

GAMBIA, T he 
P.O. BOXT82 
Banj ul 

GHANA 

T^T^TTBox 5796 . 
Accra (North) ' ' 

GUATEMALA 
6 ta . Aveni da 
1-46 7one 2 
Guatemal a City 

HAITI 

c7o~?"mer1 can 
Embassy 
Port-au-PrI nee 

HONDURAS 
Apartado Postal 
C-51 

Tegucigalpa 
JAMAICA 

"TFusgrave Avenue 
Kingston 10 

KKNYA 

PTiTTBox 30518 
Nairobi 

LESOTHO 
P.O: ■ Box 554 
Maseru 

LIBE RIA 
ffo>r7U7 
Monrovl a 

MALAWI 

L11 ongwe 



MALI 
ffF-F5 
Box 564 

MAURITANIA 
BP" 222 
Nouakchott 

MICRONESIA 

p:o:"B6x 9 

Kolonia Pohnpel 
F.S.M. 96941 

MOROCCO 
1 ; 7an quat 
Ben zerte 
Rabat 

■ NEPAL 

H^nT7~Box 613 
Kia1:hmandu 

NIGER . 

^P"TTJ53.7 

Niamey 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
FnrnjoxTTFO - 
Boroko 

Port Moresby 

PARAGUAY 
Chaco Boreal 
162 c/Mcal . Lopez 
Asunci on 

PHILIPP INES 
P:0." Bo3r7U13 
Manila 3129 

RWANDA 
BP 28 
Kigali 

SE NEGAL 
W2534 
Dakar 

SEYCHELLES 
Box SB? 
Victoria MAHE 

SI ERRA LEONE 
]^r1 vate *farr Bag 



SOL OMON ISLANDS 
P:0". 8ox""577 
Honi a^^a 

SRILAMKA 

"50/5 "Si fi pa Road 

Colombo 5, 

SUDAN 

UJoHf Deutsch 
Admlnlstrator/PCV 
c/6 Amerl can Embas 
Khartoum 

SWAZILAND 

r:7y7'iox''362 

Mbabane 

TANZANIA 
lo3r^T?3 
Dar es Salaam 

THAILAND 

77?"RaJv1th1 Road 
Amphur Dusi t 
Bangkok 10300 

TOGO 

FP~?194 

Lome 

TONGA 
fP"T?7 
Nuku'Alof a 

TUNISIA 

1002 Tunis 
Bel vedere 
Tuni s 

WESTERN .SAMOA 
Frrvafe"FraiT"Bag 
Ap1 a 

YEMEN 

PnyVBox 1151 
Sana' a 

7AIRE 
FP"F?7 
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